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AN AMERICAN VETERINARIAN HONORED ABROAD.— When, 

ley to after many years of earnest and conscientious work, one is recalled 

sia to other duties he may leave the old field with the self-satisfac- | 
tion that he has done his best and that he has fulfilled the needs 

for to of his calling according to the requirements demanded by his 

ol superiors—to him these feelings may be satisfactory. But — 

e hav- when the appreciation of the value of his services is offered to. 

=* him in the shape of some handsome gift, as a remembrance of © 

erina- pleasant business relations, there is no doubt a great addition to | 

a the self moral approval one carries with him.. Such must have © 

icycle been the case with Dr. J. F. Ryder, who has been connected 

“ae of with the foreign cattle trade of Birkenhead for a long period as | 

y suc: the American Government representative. Prior to his leaving — 


2 (ad. for America, where no doubt a higher position is awaiting him, 

sania he was presented by his friends engaged in the cattle business _ 
at that port with an address and a piece of silver plate, consist- 

_ ing of a massive bowl, weighing upwards of 7o ounces. Accord- — 

ing to the Veterinary Record, where I find this information, “It 
is heavily chased, the ornamentation occupying separate panels 
around the body of the bowl, whilst the edge is further adorned 
by a graceful pierced gallery. Two of the panels have been 
left plain and upon one of these is tastefully engraved ‘J. F. R.’, 
while the other bears the inscription : ‘ Presented by a few Birk- 
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enhead friends.’ The bowl stands on ebony plinth and is pro- 
vided with a gilt net for flowers. The illuminated address, 
which is contained in a handsome morocco folding frame, sets 
forth the occasion and bears a list of the names of the subscrib- 
ers to the presentation.” 

I congratulate Dr. Ryder and appreciate fully how proud he 


must feel in coming back home with such a gracious souvenir. 
* 


* * 
ADVANCE IN THE CURATIVE TREATMENT OF TUBERCULO- 


sis.—If by various methods, like that of Bang or that of von 
Behring, we are to be relieved at an early date from tuberculo- 
sis, this date is yet uncertain, perhaps far off, and it is not im- 
proper to think that after all it is just.as well to depend on the 
cure of the disease than to wait for the practicability of preven- 
tive measures, which, with the exception of that of Bang, have 
yet to be demonstrated. ; 

This is at least the opinion of Dr. Hauptmann, veterinary di- 
rector of the abattoir of Warnsdorf, which he expresses in a 
communication published in the Zeztschrit fur Thiermedecin, 
where he approaches the question with proofs to back him up. 

For Dr. H. there is at present two modes of treatment theo- 
retically useful. One consists in strengthening the resisting 
power and facilitating recovery by hygienic measures. Anoth- 
er consists in the use of antiseptics and therapeutic serums. 
Numerous are the reports concerning the many therapeutic 
methods that have been recommended in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis... Another is added to the list. To succeed it is proper 
to resort to agents possessing a known action, either on. other 
phytoparasitic infections or on intoxications by alkaloids or 
microbian toxines. Iodine has all these conditions, and a new 
preparation of iodine has been used by Dr. Hauptmann. 


* 
There is a chemical compound resulting from the combina- 


tion of monochloride of iodine with oil of sesamus and.which is 
known as iodipine. This compound offers such precious effects 
that it deserved to be tested against tuberculosis and its mi- 
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crobes. ‘The experiment was carried out on bovines taken from _ 
barns which were known as highly tuberculous. First, three 
heifers, 15 months, two years and a half, and a cow, nine years 
old, were used. All three had reacted to tuberculin. 

They received every day three tablespoonfuls of iodipine 
per mouth. The experiment was begun October 1st and closed 
November 22d. They were then tuberculined, and all three 
gave a positive reaction. The two-year-old heifer was killed. 
At the post-mortem only tuberculous lesions, very small, were 
found, and these were encysted and harmless—there was a tend- — 
eucy to recovery. 

Two other cows were added to the two left, and the experi- 
ments continued by the subcutaneous injection of iodipine, the 
doses being increased gradually in such a way that in about one © 
month from 420 to 600 grammes of iodipine were injected. 
One of the animals received every second day 50 grammes dur- 


ry di- ing 20 days. At the end of the experiment the four animals — 
in a were again submitted to the tuberculin test, and none reacted. | 
lecin, With such results Dr. Hauptmann considered his subjects re- 
up. covered—an opinion which seems to have been confirmed by 
theo- the examination and test made of the lesions gathered at the 
sting post-mortems of the animals. In all the animals there were 
noth- found only entirely cicatrized tuberculous lesions. Prof. Johne, 
‘ums. of Dresden, who examined them, says the animals were recov- 
eutic ered. 
uber- But in the meanwhile let us watch and listen later on to the 
roper result that von Behring’s methods will give, for, after all, it 
other may yet be the one by which bovine tuberculosis can be best 


ds or controlled. So far its practical results in Germany are said to 


be excellent. 


* 
* 


DIFFICULTIES OF VETERINARY RECOGNITION IN ENG- © 
LAND.—Veterinarians all over the world seem to have a great — 
deal of difficulty in obtaining a fair recognition of their value | 
and of the essential fact that they are the only ones who are © 
fitted to exercise some special functions pertaining to veterinary 
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medicine. In one country it is the official protection of their 
_ profession which they cannot obtain; in another it is the of. 
ficial recognition of the rank that army veterinarians are en. 
- titled to; ina third it is their social standing which is denied 
_by the people ; or again it is the refusal to resort to their ser- 
vices as veterinarians, as sanitary officers, or as inspectors which 
‘ is demanded and sometimes obtained by the very ones who 
ought to protect them, and who by their own knowledge and 
standing ought to know better. 
This has been the object lately in the Veterznary Record of 
_ two sharp remarks from the editor. It seems that a rumor had 
taken place that a certain bill was about to be proposed in the 
House of Commons, in which a clause was “that it be an in- 
struction to the Committee to leave out ‘ Veterinary Surgeon’ 
in Clause, etc., etc.” Very wisely the editor of the Record te- 
marked that to remove a veterinarian from the post in question 
to have the duties attached to it filled by a medical officer was 
a dangerous step, and he recalled too well that ‘to leave out 
the veterinary inspector, when disease of animals is diagnosed, 
is to put into the hands of untrained persons a dangerous and 
autocratic power. The search by doctors for tuberculous 
udders, scarlet fever rashes and diphtheritic symptoms, has too 
often led to gross errors, heavy expenses, interference with le- 
gitimate trades and, worse than all, to the overlooking of direct 
human contamination as the source of outbreaks of digease.” 
It seems that on this occasion the clause to exclude the vet- 
erinary inspector was introduced by members of Parliament who 
have no special knowledge of veterinary science, and, whether 


the bill passes or not, may yet be a question. 
* 


*K 
Prof. Williams, in the March number of the Veterinary 
; Journal, has also an excellent article on the same subject, viz., 
the constant attempts of official personages to ignore the claims 
of veterinarians to the positions of inspectors. He ridicules 
properly the desire of those officials to appear careful of the pub- 
Tic funds, yet thousands of in wee 
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affairs. He speaks of the greed of the ordinary councillor who 


1e of- ass himself why should the mere doctor get so much “ when he 

€ en: —the sapient councillor, makes only perhaps ten times the 

enied amount by his astuteness and cunning.’ And the poor veteri- 

- ser. narian has to be satisfied with dog’s wages. The medical offi- 

thich cer is loaded with a work he is unfit for ; the dairy andslaughter- _ 

who house work is left to some ignorant fellow, political sycophants, _ 

> and parasites, who are by turns servile and insolent, obsequious and _ 
threatening. The remedy is simple for this state of affairs. 

ra of Why not make the meat inspection under the care of the gov- 

r had ernment of the country? For Prof. Williams, this would ob- 

1 the viate many difficulties and at once strengthen the government 

n ine and the veterinary profession. 

eon? These questions that have been treated by our two contem- 

‘a re- poraries are sinilar in their nature, and will no doubt call the 

stion attention and endorsement of the entire profession of England. 

was But, unfortunately, there seems to exist some obstacles in the 

e out realization of the desired wishes—that is, if we read well the 

osed, remarks of the English writers. Those obstacles exist in the 

and Board of Agriculture and Central Chamber of Agriculture. It 

alous will be interesting to watch the events. ; 

is too * 

th le- A VALUABLE VETERINARY VADE MECUM.—Many of my 

lirect friends may remember what my objections were against those 

2 publications which we would see now and then appear years 

> vet- ago, which in a few hundred pages had the pretention to form 

who almost an encyclopcedia of veterinary science, and they will cer- 

ether tainly feel surprised at what may appear a complete change of 


opinion on my part. Perhaps age has made me wiser. At any 
rate, I must say a few words upon one of those books which has 
just been issued by Bailliere et fils here, the ‘‘ Aide Memoire 
du Veterinaire ” (‘‘ The Vade Mecum of the Veterinarian.”’) 

It is the third edition of an old work revised by Paul Cagny, 
one of our hardest workers. This vade mecum is a work of 
680 pages, with some 328 illustrations, and which is divided 

into ten chapters, covering the entire field of the practitioner. 
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Chapter I. treats of general pathology; the second on the 
its contagious diseases, microbian and parasitic; the third of inter. 
nal pathology (diseases of the various. apparatuses), poisonings; 
the fourth of external pathology—that is, of surgery proper; 
the fifth, of operative surgery; the sixth, of obstetrics; the 
- seventh, of therapeutics; the eighth, of sanitary medicine ; the 
ninth, of meat inspection ; the last or tenth, of veterinary juris. 
prudence. 
It is hard to understand how such a quantity of material 
could be gathered in such a space, and, above all, in such a 
-manner as to make the contents of any value to the veterinary 
practitioner, for whom this book is principally destined. And, 
yet, Mr. Cagny and his collaborator, Mr. Gobert, have succeeded 
in doing it. The subjects are, of course, treated in a most con- 
cise manner, and, yet, in perusing it an enormous quantity of in- 
_ formation is found. The memory of the veterinarian is re- 
_ freshed ; symptoms, treatment ; their new forms, the new appli- 
cations, etc.—every subject is properly and scientifically. 
The authors have done justice toa hard task, and I have no 
_ hesitancy in saying that if I had seen seater works before, I 
am sure I would not have kicked so much against them. Per- 
_ haps, however, the writers of those that I have seen did not suc- 
ceed as well. I suppose this has also changed since I left New 
York. A. 


4 OUR NATIONAL CONVENTION AT-ST. LOUIS. 


The American veterinarian feels a justified pride in the 
unique and satisfactory position which he occupies in the world 
of medicine. Thirty years ago there was hardly a basis for a 
claim that there existed in this country a profession of veterinary 
medicine. Not that there were not here and there earnest and 
eminent veterinarians of the higher order working by example 
and precept for a foothold in public esteem ; but they were so 
few, and the charlatan so numerous, that it required some assist- 
ance from the imagination to regard the qualified men as a pro- 
fession numerically. What was lacking in numbers, however 
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was compensated for in zeal and energy, for the little band of 
veterinary heroes who formed the nucleus of our present popu- 
lous and prosperous profession made such an impress upon 
their times that every veterinarian who loves his calling and is 
jealous of her unscathed reputation should almost place a halo 
about their heads. They blazed the way and moulded the senti- 
ment which have guided our footsteps ever since. They laid 
the foundation upon which they and: their pupils have erected 
the edifice which the profession occupies to-day ; and that foun- 
dation has for its cornerstone the untiring search for knowledge, 

It is true, the same Association which will celebrate its forty- 
first birthday at St. Louis in August, was almost a dozen years old 
at the time of which we write ; but its membership was small 
and sectional, and its meetings were more social than scientific. 
To-day that same organization, bearing a broader title, has 
spread its influence all over the Western Continent, and has fol- 
lowed the flag into the. Hawaiian Islands and the Far East. It 
no longer confines its membership to the States; it is continen- 
tal, while scientifically it istruly international. No better illus- 
tration of this could be given than is shown by Secretary Repp’s 
outline of the literary programme, as it has developed at this 
eatly date, and which is published in this number of the RE- 
VIEW, for his essayists come from Germany, France, the Philip- 
pine Islands, California, Texas, Colorado, and throughout the 
United States; and there is little doubt but that our large mem- 
bership in the Canadian Dominion will be heard from before 
the books close. With the largest’ membership of any veteri- 
nary organization in the world, representing every phase of 
scientific endeavor, from the knotty problems of every-day prac- 
tice to the most complex theoretical propositions of State medi- 
cine, it is broad enough and deep enough for every veterinarian 
in whatever department of medical science he may labor. This 
Association has led with a gentle and conservative hand the 
rapidly developing conditions as they have arisen, and it can be 
telied upon to expand as the demands are imposed upon it. Its 
great service in developing the educational standard in America 
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is an instance of its benificent influence, and it will never rest grandeur, 
until the American standard is the standard of the world. Hand Fair ever 
in hand with its benefits to its own members it has thrown a4 on the 16 
cloak of protection around the people of this country by secur. ms 
ing for them wise laws protecting the herds and flocks from ieee 
the ravages of pestilential diseases, and furnished intelligent The New 
sanitarians to enforce their provisions. It has demonstrated of May 14 
the wisdom of federal, State, and municipal inspection of ani. men who 
mals and their food products, and through the national depart. wh ings i 
- ment of animal industry has given to the world a model that of the for 
challenges comparison. ‘The distinguished Chief of the Bureau er ve 
is an honored Ex-President of this Association, and has ever been " sprink] 
one of its most earnest and valued members. He has always ongaapaadl 
confided in the membership, and in turn they have given him The vinnie 
their loyal support and hearty encouragement ; so that the great eee: | 
success which has come to the Bureau is at once a pride and an trance of 
endorsement of her wisdom and benefits. these baaeai 
And so the story could be continued for more pages than a 
are now at our disposal, but we think enough has been said to Bene “ 
show that the road to national veterinary progress is through apeiniched 
_ the combined thought, influence, and exertion of the members Dr. € 
of that profession, and that the American Veterinary Medical sieht ol 
Association has always proven itself to be worthy of that trust. nary Dep 
_ The REVIEw does not maintain nor believe that in the accom- site eld 
plishment of so much that is good, errors have not been com- a 
_ mitted; it has no idea that this organization is all that it could eck oils 
be or should be; but it is surely deserving of the codperation of nd than 
every veterinarian eligible to membership in it, and we feel that ee 
all who havea right to join with it and do not do so are greatly 
remiss in their obligations to their chosen profession and to Mort 
their own interests. At Ottawa in 1903 the list of new mem- udder inf 
bers far exceeded any previous year, and this record should be the high 
eclipsed at St. Louis. there is € 
Read the partial programme printed elsewhere ; multiply it stroying 
by two, add a surgical clinic, a pathological exhibit, and many be hoped 


demonstt 


other interesting and instructive features, together with all the 
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grandeur, glory, and various attractions of the greatest World’s 


‘Ver rest 


Hand Fair ever held, and then decide if your place is not at St. Louis i 
Irown a on the 16th, 17th, 18th and roth of August, 1904. | ri 
OF TUBERCULOSIS AMONG STREET SWEEPERS.— 
elligent The New York Medical Journal had a long editorial in its issue a |! 
strated of May 14 on the alarming increase of consumption among the . €:| 
men who sweep New York’sstreets. Although they were made 
depart- to pass a rigid physical examination when appointed, one-third 
lel that of the force have contracted the white plague. The writer theo- 

Burear rizes that this extraordinary condition is produced by the failure 
et bees to sprinkle the streets before sweeping, which causes so much dust 
_— containing the dried sputa of tuberculous humans to be inhaled. 
vis eins The dust, even though it be not loaded with the tubercle bacilli, 
e great irritates the lung substance, and prepares the way for the en- 
etd ii trance of the tubercle germ into the blood. He points out that 
these men living in the open air, and starting with a healthy 
+: thee organism, should be free of disease. This is their record in 
id ti Berlin and other European cities, where the streets are always 
rough sprinkled before being swept. 
‘mbers Dr. OLOF SCHWARZKOPF, who has done so much in the in- 
ledical terests of the Army Veterinarian, through the “ Army Veteri- 
tram. nary Department ” of the REVIEW, is publishing in that section 
7 some very valuable articles upon the use of mallein as a diag. 
dios nostic and curative agent. The splendid opportunity which he : 
could took advantage of in the Philippines is graphically described, 
ion of and the whole constitutes probably the most extensive and valu- 
wie able contribution to the subject yet presented in any country. 
nd to MORE Evi1DENCE is presented this month of the efficacy of 
inem- udder inflation with oxygen as a cure for ‘milk fever.” With 
Id be the high percentage of recoveries reported from all sections, 
there is every reason to believe that the proper means for de- 
ply it stroying the specific causative agent has been found. It is to 
many be hoped that some active mind may be able to suggest and 


demonstrate an equally efficient siete for azoturia. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


TERATOLOGY OF THE HYO-MANDIBULAR GILL-SLIT 
IN THE HORSE. 


By W. LL. WILLIAMS, PROFESSOR OF SURGERY AND OBSTETRICS, NEw 
YORK STATE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
WITH ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY CHAS. W. FURLONG, INSTR. INDuSsrR. 
DRAWING AND Art, SIBLEY CoLLEGE, CORNELL UNIVERSI'Y. 


. The gill-slits in mammalian animals, instead of opening 
completely as in fishes, appear as grooves early in embryonic 
life without communicating with the exterior and instead there 
arise from the first branchial furrow or groove and its two con- 
_tiguous visceral arches, the external ear from the outer parts 
and the Eustachian tube from within, to which latter is added 
the enormous dependency in the horse known as the guttural 
pouch. 
In the formation of these organs various arrests, or aberra- 
- tions in development occur with more or less frequency among 
our domestic animals. 
Those most frequently described are: 
1. Fistula colli et auris congenita, a congenital communi- 
cation between the pharynx or larynx and the exterior 

_ through the external ear or lower down in the parotid 
region due to a complete opening of the gill-slit. While 

Pes aberration has been occasionally observed in chil- 
dren, lambs, pigs and calves we find but one reference 

| (Hoffman) to this condition in the horse. 

Culs-de-sac of the endoderm arising from the inner vis- 
ceral furrow. Kitt mentions these but relates no 
specific cases nor do we find any definite records else- 
where. 

Endodermal cysts (congenital hydrocele of the neck) 
lined by ciliated epithelium, arising from the preced- 
ing culs-de-sac through the isolation of a segment. 
Kitt mentions these also without giving cases in point 
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and we nowhere find anything to indicate the frequency 
of their occurrence in domestic animals. 

4. Epidermal culs-de-sac arising from the first external 

“visceral groove or the two contiguuus branchial arches. 

5. Epidermal, dermoid, dental, or branchial cysts which 

are lined with epidermis and contain hair or teeth. 

_ They arise from the preceding culs-de-sac by isolation 
of their distal portions. 

We may add to these aberrations : 

6. Evaginations of the epiderm in the form of horns. _ 

7. Tympany of the guttural pouches. 7 

8. Osseous outgrowths. 

The first three classes of aberrations mentioned, as has al- 
ready been suggested, are well nigh unknown in the foal and in 
their stead apparently we have to deal with a not uncommon 
form of aberration in the guttural pouches which constitutes 
our class 7. 

The Eustachian tubes develop as outgrowths from the 
pharyngeal endothelium but instead of forming complete tubes 
in the horse they retain the form of deep, elongated slits open- 
ing into the enormous air sacs or guttural pouches which may 
be viewed in themselves as analogous to class 2 in the above 
enumeration. Lined with ciliated epithelium and having a 
capacity of about a pint, these pouches are normally filled with 
air, the amount of which is increased with each expiration and 
decreased with each inspiration. The visible evidence of aber- 
ration of these sacs consists of a disturbance in their function 
by which the air within the cavity does not normally escape but 
accumulating therein causes an abnormal distension of them 
which is known to veterinarians as 7ympany of the Guttural 
Pouches. 

This defect generally becomes apparent within a very few 
days after birth, but in some cases gradually manifests itself 
during the first four to ten weeks of life. At some time during 
this period a swelling appears in the parotid region on one or both 
sides, which gradually increases in size, causing severe dyspnoea 
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and frequently producing death if not relieved. An examina. clearly 
tion of the swelling shows it to be highly resonant owing to an seton, 
accumulation of air in the guttural pouches. The reason for was de 
_ the retention of air has not been satisfactorily explained. dél- woteal 
_ ler ascribes it to the valve at the pharyngeal end of the Eusta- failed 
_ chian tube acting defectively in such a way as to permit the en- ™h 
trance of air and prevent its exit, which does not seem very ohews 
clear upon examination of the parts themselves, as the valve produc 
opens outward into the pharynx, but it rather appears to the ruptur 
writer from personal observation that the defect is in the forma- ica 
tion of the lips of the Eustachian tube within the pouches, the after 
median lip of the tube, or even both, being over-developed in 
such a way that the air, when the pouch is once filled, presses 
_ the two lips together and prevents the air from passing from the and fot 
sac into the tube and thence into the pharynx. The writer has vessel 
observed two cases. | coming 
The first was a foal two or three days old which was affected — 
with severe dyspnoea and had highly resonant swellings in the openin 
parotid regions which contained air and were evacuated by collect: 
means of a trocar and the dyspnoea relieved. The owner was opened 
requested to return the foal in case the pouches refilled, but WI 
failed to do so, and the colt died from suffocation two or three conditi 
days later, without any definite effort to relieve it by surgical cept th 
_ operation or any opportunity to examine the foal after death. enlarge 
The second case of tympany of the guttural pouches which anole « 
- has come under our observation was a bay filly foaled October pete 
10, 1901, of roadster breed, well formed, large and vigorous. had a 
According to the owner the foal was normal at the time ot atous, ¢ 
birth so far as observed, and continued apparently well until at the rey 
an age of from sixty to ninety days something peculiar was noted enough 
in the left parotid region, which upon examination by the could t 
owner consisted merely of an unusual growth of hair so far as he facility 
could determine. We have not been able to determine the pre- disting 
cise location of these elongated hairs, but they seem to have There 
_ been in the neighborhood of Viborg’s triangle. At about five which | 
— of age distinct enlargement in the parotid region was in and 
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clearly present and a veterinarian was called who inserted a 
seton, which probably extended into the air sac. No benefit 
was derived and a second veterinarian being called removed the | 
seton and applied a blister. Later he suspected an abscess, but z 
failed to locate any pus. 

The owner becoming discouraged sent the patient to pasture J 
where she was seldom seen and the swelling increased greatly, — 
producing extreme dyspnoea and emaciation. An abscess finally 
ruptured into the pharynx and discharging through the nostrils 
afforded relief; later the discharge gradually ceased and soon 
after the enlargement returned, accompanied by very severe 
dyspnoea, which threatened her life. 

A third veterinarian being called, the swelling was opened 
and found to contain air. In making the incision an important 
vessel was severed which was ligated with heavy silk and, be- 
coming fixed in the tissues, protruded into the guttural pouch ~ 
and there supplied a constant cause for suppuration. The 
opening healed occasionally, but this was always followed by a 
collection of air and pus in the pouch, and the owner habitually 
opened it whenever the patient was distressed. 

When presented on June 24, 1903, the filly was in excellent — 
condition, vigorous and apparently sound in every respect ex- 
cept the left guttural pouch. - The left parotid region was much © 
enlarged from the base of the ear downward to the level of the 
angle of the inferior maxilla and backward along the jugular 
groove for a distance of from eight to ten inches. The parts 
had a peculiar, soft, flabby character, which though not cedem- 
atous, appeared to be devoid of contractility or elasticity. In 
the region of Viborg’s triangle there was an opening large 
enough to admit the finger, and with it introduced, the walls 
could be pushed upward, backward or forward with the greatest 
facility, and the great vessels of the region, and the hyoid bone 
distinguished. The Eustachian tube could not be reached. 
There was a constant discharge of a muco-purulent character, 
which kept the neighboring parts moist and soiled. Air passed 
in and out through the opening during respiration. If the 
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- nostrils were forcibly closed during expiration the affected Jeft table 
pouch inflated like a balloon, assuming remarkable proportious, by an 
- filling the entire angle beneath the ear, extending somewhat imme 
forward over the inferior maxilla, downward below its angle forwa 
and backward along the jugular groove, the inflated pouch and u 
standing out beyond the normal dimensions of the neck a dis- the pe 
tance of from six to eight inches and measuring in an antero- the si 

7 posterior direction about ten to twelve inches. The air would been 
then rush out through the opening with a whistling sound. Digit: 
The size of the pouch under inflation approximated two gallons that i 
in capacity. Taking the history and symptoms in conjunction than 1 
it seems clear to us that the case had originally been one of phary 
_tympany of the air sac and had been so disturbed by the hand- Tl 
ling of the attending veterinarians, especially by the insertion lem ni 
of the seton, that the pouch became infected, leading to ab- ing in 
-_- scesses, and that thereafter the condition vascillated between and o 
| -tympany, abscess and open fistula of the pouch, according to larger 
conditions. with t 
The history of long hairs over the guttural region, shortly did ne 
after the birth of the foal, is highly suggestive of threatened tinue | 
-gill-slit fistula (fistula colli congenita) and that the overgrowth paired 
of hair indicated a point in the branchial furrow where the the op 
air sac had almost or completely opened on the exterior and of sutt 
fused again during embryonic life. The condition at this date border 
was essentially an acquired gill-slit fistula, the congenital con- bone, : 
dition inviting the slight accident necessary to complete the a short 
opening. one mi 
Unfortunately we seem to be without information regarding and th 
the formation of the guttural pouches during embryonic life, then re 
and so we cannot compare the condition here presented with the upon t 
fistula of the ear and neck in new born animals, but clinical tube w 
observations are suggestive of analogy between the tympany of end of 
the guttural pouches in solid ungulata and the fistula of the ear The e3 
and neck, or perhaps more correctly with our second class of followe 
aberrations, endodermal culs-de-sac, in other mammalia. stroyin 
On June 30th the animal was placed upon the operating walls © 


- 
: 
| 
a 


d left table on the sound side and the opening into the air sac extended 


‘tions, by an incision sufficient to admit the hand. The cavity was of — 
ewhat jmense proportion, extending backward along the neck and 
angle forward on the median and lateral sides of the inferior maxilla 
pouch and upward to the base of the ear. The lining membrane of 
a dis- the pouch seemed normal throughout, except that at one point © 
ntero- the silk suture which we have previously mentioned, as having | 
would been used to ligate an artery, protruded into its cavity. 
ound, Digital exploration of the Eustachian tube gave the impression 
allons that it was over-developed, its cartilaginous lips much broader Ss 
ction =f than normal and three fingers could readily be passed into the 
one of pharynx. 
hand- The condition was new to us and presented a surgical prob- _ 
ertion lem not readily solved atthe moment. If we enlarged the open- | 
to ab- ing into the pharynx as recommended by Niebuhr, Thomassen 
tween and others it seemed to us only to invite the entrance of a 
ng to larger volume of air into the flaccid pouch, and possibly along ~ 
with the air, food particles or other foreign matter. Even if it 
1ortly did not have this result the accumulation of air might still con- 
tened 
rowth paired walls of the pouch. It was finally decided to move in © 
e the the opposite direction and close the Eustachian tube by means 
r and of sutures. A pair of dressing forceps were applied to the free 
; date borders of the Eustachian tube immediately against the ear 
con- bone, and drawing upon these sufficiently to render them tense, fa 
e the a short curved Hagedorn needle armed with a heavy silk thread © 
one metre long was passed through the margins of the two lips 
rding and the first suture secured bya slip knot. The forceps were _ 
life, then removed and the lips of the tube kept tense by drawing << 
h the upon the stuture and other continuous sutures applied until the | 
nical tube was tightly closed throughout its entire length, and the © 
ny of end of the suture secured by passing it beneath the last turn. 


1e ear The external wound was left open and washed antiseptically _ 

iss of followed by sponging with tincture of iodine in the hope of de-— 
stroying the lining membrane and inducing contraction in the | 

ating walls of the pouch. There was practically no reaction to the 
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operation and the animal continued to feed as usual. There 
was still some passage of air through the external opening 
_which seemed to be due to the movements of the median wall 
of the pouch during respiration and not to any communication 

_ between the pharynx and sac. On July 24th, twenty-four days 
after the operation, the opening was somewhat dilated and the 

hand passed up to the Eustachian tube, when it was found that 

_ the sutures were still in place and the tube closed. No passage 

of air through the Eustachian tube could be detected, the 

- swelling in the guttural region had greatly diminished and the 

_ discharge of mucus had decreased 75 per cent. or more. ‘The 

_ patient was dismissed on July 27th, the discharge still decreas- 

_ ing and the enlargement lessening. At this time it was decided 
to insert a permanent drainage tube to afford an exit for the 

secretions, but on August 4th the owner advised us that it 

_ seemed unnecessary as the discharge had practically ceased. On 

November 16th the owner reported that the fistula was still 

open, but that the discharge was merely nominal and that her 

condition was highly satisfactory. 

‘While these aberrations of the guttural pouch involving the 
internal groove of the gill-slit are not reported as being very 

common, they may occur more frequently than is supposed but 

- are not reported either because they soon perish without attend- 
ance, or being attended yet perish and failures are too rarely 
reported by the average practitioner. 

: The handling of tympany of the guttural pouches has not 
been placed upon a reliable basis owing probably, more than 
any other reason, to the fact that one practitioner rarely sees 

more than a single case, and that perhaps perishes ere he formu- 

— Iates a definite plan for action, and there has not. been a rich 
cumulative experience by which we may make deductions as to 
_ the efficacy or otherwise of a given course. 

The success or failure of an operation in a single case is 
not conclusive as to its value since the success or the failure 
may be due to indirect causes, inoperative in the majority of 
cases. 
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There The urgency of the symptoms may be temporarily relieved _ 
ening by trocarization, but the pouch quickly refills after withdrawal — . 
walt of the canula. 
elas Moller relates that Stockfleth reports a recovery by the in- 
—— sertion of a seton through the pouch. 
al tie Friebel injected 2 per cent. zinc sulphate solution with good — 
1 that results, having first permitted the air to escape. 
assage Niebuhr advises opening the guttural pouch and thenen- | 
. the larging the opening of the Eustachian tube into the pharynx 
the by incision. 

The Cadiot and Almy recommend the opening of the guttural _ 
inean, pouch followed by enlargement of the pharyngeal communica- — 
veiled tion by means of incisions. 
on the The guttural pouch opening according to Cadiot and Almy © 
ae te is best made by Dretrich’s method. 


; ti This has the advantage of a large opening in close prox-— 
imity to the affected part, but the operator must change his | 


A - course in order to reach the part after entering the sac. If Vi-— 
borg’s operation is chosen the line of operation is almost di. 
g the rectly toward the part, though farther from it. : 
very The theory upon which this operation is based is probably — 
ot teat erroneous and instead of leading to a more free exit for the air 
— within the pouch, it seems to us more plausible to believe that — 
-arely the wound of the orifice causes its obliteration like the radical 
operation for strangulated scrotal hernia in the horse. 
_—" If this is true, our operation of suturing the slit tube is iden- | 
thes tical with it in its ultimate object. 
: alae Moller, Cadiot and Almy and others, cite records of suppura- 
satis tion of the guttural pouches induced by the entrance of food | 
or through the pharyngeal opening, and if this be correct, the 
ae dilation of this orifice as a remedy for tympany of the sac 
would apparently invite such an occurrence in an undue de- 
wen is gree, if the dilation is to remain permanent. But, as we have 
— already indicated, we believe the success of the operation de- 


pends upon contraction, if not obliteration of the orifice owing 


ity of 
; to inflammatory processes as a result of the wound, and, there- 
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fore, the surgeon might readily be allowed the choice between nume! 
sutures and other wounds of the part. tion Ww 
- §till one other method of operating suggests itself to us ativels 
7 without any data as to efficacy. | vicinit 
n We have ventured above to express the opinion that the im- bone, | 
_ prisonment of air within the sac is due to excessively devel- Their 
_ oped, flabby Eustachian lips within the pouch and if this be ed in ¢ 
‘ correct, a very natural remedy for the tympany would be the found 
excision of a q-shaped piece of the median lip immediately no edt 
against the pharyngeal orifice. the be 
This should permit the free escape of air without inviting the res 
the entrance of food or other foreign bodies if our view is cor- movin 
rect and otherwise it again would tend to obliteration of the surgeo 
pharyngeal orifice. teeth I 
We have no data upon the points at issue, but in all probabil- many 1 
ity a foal successfully operated upon for tympany of the air sacs erinary 
by any method is rendered deaf. This should be borne in mind Sir 
when giving a prognosis in cases where both sacs are in- our st 
volved. embry 
While the first, second and third groups of aberrations we constit 
have enumerated above, that is, those emanating from the inner ment. 
or pharyngeal visceral groove or involving a complete opening Cas 
of the gill-slit are comparatively rare; the fourth, fifth and sixth clinic 
groups emanating from the epidermal or external layer of the anteric 
embryo are far more common and are seen almost exclusively base to 
in the horse. matted 
Dental cysts about the ear have been recorded, however, in ing th 
{ the lamb by Berger-Perriere ; in the ox by Gurlt ; and in the externe 
d dog by Verwey. bone f 
4 Veterinary literature in esi and English literature in was n¢ 
particular upon this topic is chiefly fragmentary in character, charact 
although considerable in extent. present 
The recorded cases relate chiefly to the so-called ear fistulz, inally 1 
dermoid cysts or ear teeth which we have included in our fifth dissecte 
group, and that relating to the culs-de-sac of the epiderm is gen- cartilag 
where 


erally overlooked, although in all ern they are the far more 
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numerous group, and are almost if not always present in conjunc- 
tion with the tooth cyst. We find in veterinary literature compar- 
atively numerous accounts of teeth having been removed from the © 
vicinity of the base of the ear usually from the squamous temporal 


bone, more rarely from the petrous temporal or other bones. 


ween 


to us 


e im- 

level- Their origin and significance has not been very clearly explain- | 

is be ed in our language, and they are frequently recorded as pro- 

e the found mysteries accompanied by such indefinite data as to have | 

ately no educational value to the reader. They consist frequently of 
the bare statement that a wonderful tooth has been found in 

iting the region of the ear which a veterinarian has succeeded in re- 

5 cor: moving with good results. A few cases are recorded where the $ 

f the surgeon has met with insurmountable difficulties, where the . 
teeth have been unusually large or unfavorably situated. How 

ya bil- many more cases have been unsuccessfully operated upon, vet-— 

r sacs erinary readers probably do not know. 

mind Since 1896 a series of highly interesting cases have entered — 

e in- our surgical clinic which serve to illustrate unusually well the ~ 


embryologic aberrations in this region, largely because they 
constitute an almost unbroken chain in their degree of develop- 
ment. 

Case 1.—A five-year-old gray roadster gelding entered the 
clinic on March 12, 1897, because of a discharge from the 
anterior or internal border of the concha about midway from its 
base to its apex. The hair in the region was kept moist and 
matted together by a mucus-like discharge from a narrow open- 
ing through which a probe could be passed downward on the 
external side of the cartilage toward the squamous temporal 
bone for a distance of 5 c.m., where it ended blindly. There 
was no swelling nor tenderness and no visible disease of any 
character, and, so far as could be learned, the channel had been 
present from the time of birth. The skin was divided longitud- 
inally the full length of the channel, after which the tube was 
dissected out and excised. It was not adherent to the conchal 
cartilage nor to the skin at any point except at the mouth, 
where it was continuous with the epidermis, and passed imper- 
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ceptibly into it. At this upper part it was lined with pigmented 
_ epidermis while lower down in the deeper parts the lining had 
_ the appearance of ordinary mucous membrane. It ended below 
_as a cul-de-sac and contained no tooth substance. 
Case 2.—A five-year-old bay gelding presented January 9, 
_ 1902, showed similar malformation to the preceding in the same 
location with the history that it was present at the time of birth. 
_ The channel was approximately of the same dimensions as the 
_ preceding, extended in the same direction, had the same rela- 
_ tions to the skin and the cartilage, contained no tooth substance 
and was dissected out in the same manner. 
| Cases 3 and 4 consisted of a pair of roadster animals, one a 
. gelding, the other a mare, aged six and seven respectively, and 
were brother and sister. Presented at the clinic on November 
_ 17, 1898, one of them showed a cul-de-sac on each ear, the other 
- upon one ear only. All three of these were located on the 
; anterior or inner margin of the conchal cartilage, and extended 
obliquely down between the skin and cartilage toward the 
squamous temporal bone. The hairs about the mouths of the 
channels were matted together, the parts were without tender- 
ness, and gave no inconvenience to the animal. ‘They were ob- 
served at the time of birth and had undergone no change subse- 
quently. They were removed by the method already described 
in the preceding cases and neither of them contained any tooth 
substance. The general appearance of two of these are shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2, Plate I. In Fig. 1 we observe a short round 
cul-de-sac with a broad mouth, the length of the specimen being 
4.5 c.m. from the base to the top of the horny appendage, its 
width 2 c.m. and the sac 2.5 c.m. deep. . 
The sac is filled with dark-colored sebum and is lined with 
black epithelium studded with short, fine hairs. ‘There is no 
appearance of mucous membrane and no suggestion of any 
tooth substance. In Fig. 2 we have a very much more elon- 
gated sac which has been turned inside out in order to represent 
the appearance of the inner membrane. Near its mouth the tube 
appears to be lined with deeply pigmented epithelium continu- 
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ous with the skin which gradually becomes paler toward the 
lower end and finally assumes the general appearance of a mu- 
cous membrane showing numerous small openings suggestive © 
of the mouths of glands. 

Case 5.—A two-year-old filly presenting an opening on the 
internal border of the concha about midway between the base 
and apex from which there was a mucus-like discharge which | 
matted the hairs below the orifice. It had been present from 
birth and no changes had been noted. A sound could be passed 
down the channel between the skin and conchal cartilage 
toward the squamous temporal bone for a distance of 7 c.m. | | 
where it ended upon a hard, but not naked object. There was 
no sensitiveness in the parts, no swelling, no odor to the dis- 
charge nor any other symptom of disease process. Projecting | 
upward from the squamous temporal bone there was a hard firm 
body, Fig. 3, Plate I, somewhat cylindrical in form, 4 c.m. — 
long by 1 c.m. in diameter, and ending against the blind end of 
the above described channel. This body appeared somewhat 
movable but was not tender and the colt showed no resistance 
to its being handled. We were convinced from external ap- 
pearances that we had one of the mysterious ear teeth to deal 
with. 

We dissected out and removed the cul-de-sac in the same 
manner as in the preceding cases, but when this had been com- 
pleted and we had reached the firm body we found it presenting 
all the characters of ordinary bone and had to be dissected away 
from the surrounding tissues which were intimately adherent at 
every part. When the base was reached the hard body was 
found to be rather loosely attached to the squamous temporal at 
the beginning of the orbital process as if by an imperfect articu- — 
lation which would remind one of that between a rib and its 
cartilage. When removed, the object seemed an ordinary piece _ 
of bone which is delineated in Figs. 3 and 4, Plate I. No sub- 
stance was found in this region which could be clinically iden- 
tified as tooth tissue. 

Case 6.—A five-month-old bay colt in good condition and 
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_ well developed was presented at the clinic October 10, 1903, 
with the history that at the time of birth the owner had noticed 
an enlargement on the external side of the median or anterior 
border of each ear. After a few days he noticed also that there 
was a discharge from the superior portion of each swelling 
which had the appearance of mucus. 

Upon examination we found on the outer side of the ante. 
rior or median border of each concha, passing obliquely down- 
ward and toward the squamous temporal bone a somewhat thick- 
ened, firm swelling between the skin and conchal cartilage, but 

attached to neither. The swelling originated at about the mid- 

dle of the anterior border of the concha, F, Plate II, and ex- 


tended downward a distance of 5 c.m. At the upper extremity 


of this enlargement there was an opening from which mucus dis- 
charged and which readily admitted a large probe for a distance 
of 5 cm. where it stopped against soft tissues. Just beyond 
the end of this channel at the commencement of the orbital 
process of the temporal bone, a rounded enlargement projected 
up toward the channel for a distance of 2 c. m. with a transverse 
diameter of 2.5c.m. There was no sensitiveness, suppuration 


or inflammation in the parts so far as could be determined. 


The patient was secured upon the operating table and the 
_ areas involved shaved and disinfected and the skin anzesthetized. 


- The two channels were dissected out and removed in the man- 


ner already cited in the preceding cases. Just beyond the bot- 
tom of the channel we came upon the hard swelling which, 
_when cut upon, proved to be bone apparently normal in charac- 

ter in which no opening could be found at the time. After dis. 
-secting the soft tissues away from the bony protuberance on the 
right side and holding them aside with retractors, the bony 


- eminence was grasped with tooth forceps and readily broken off, 


taking with it a piece of tooth tissue, but leaving the body of 


_ a tooth imbedded in the substance of the squamous temporal 


bone. The overhanging portions of bone were carefully chisel- 
led away exposing the entire tooth to view which was readily 
pried out of its place and removed. wt 
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In case of the left tooth, which was found to be much — 
larger, the bony covering was chiselled away at once and the 
tooth crown fully exposed, but we were unable to dislodge it by | 
means of the gouge used as a lever or by the punch after deal-_ 


chisel was then placed against the tooth crown, so directed that _ 
the impact upon it would be from within to without and from | : 
behind to before, and with a few sharp taps from the mallet the ~ 
tooth was split longitudinally for its entire length, which 
served to detach it from its alveolus. The two halves were > 
then readily lifted out. 

The alveoli were packed with iodoform gauze and the 
wounds closed by continuous sutures as indicated in Plate II. 
On October 12th the dressing was removed, the wounds ap- 
peared to be doing perfectly, were dressed antiseptically and 
the patient discharged. 

Case 7.—An eight-year-old chestnut roadster gelding was — 
presented at the clinic on December 9, 1897 witha fistulous 
opening in the right squamous temporal region. The history — 
given was, that five years previously a colleague had removed 
from the same place a moderate sized tooth, after which the 
part had not healed. A fistulous opening existed from which 
pus was constantly discharged, and into which a probe could be 
passed 2 or 3 c.m., where it stopped against the naked surface ~ 
of a tooth. The fistulous opening was freely dilated by in-— 
cision and the broken crown of a large molar tooth exposed to _ 
view, ‘and was more completely bared by chiselling away over- _ 
hanging projections of bone. An attempt was made to loosen 
the tooth with the aid of the punch and mallet, but it broke off 
and an irregular shaped piece 4x 5 c.m. in size was removed. 
Having worked for more than an hour and the body of the 
tooth being still firmly imbedded, further effort was abandoned © . 
at the owner’s request. On December roth a second piece of | 
tooth 3x4 c.m. was broken off with the punch and mallet, and © 
the main body of the tooth being still firmly imbedded, further — 
operation was abandoned .and the animal was discharged. The > 
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wound did not heal, but it gave the animal no particular incon. 
venience and he was continued at his work for about tliree 
years, when he died from other causes and the head was sent to 
the college. 

On examination of the skull, Plate IV, there is seen in the 
right temporal region a broken molar crown, Fig. 3 D, par- 
tially covered over by outgrowths of the squamous temporal 
bone which occurred since our operation. The direction of the 
tooth is downward and forward, passing closely beneath the 
maxillary articulation at ST, Fig. 2, in front of the foramen 
lacerum basis crani at a distance varying from .5 to I cm. 
from its border, and ending in the wing of the sphenoid bone. 
A portion of the fang penetrates the cranial cavity at D, Fig. 1, 
where during life it had been in contact with the meninges of 
the brain, while the end of the fang was in close proximity to 
the superior maxillary division of the trifacial nerve from 
which it presumably had had its innervation. There is a dis- 
tinct inward displacement of the parietal and sphenoid bones 
into the cranial cavity corresponding to the area occupied by 
the tooth. 

This series of cases has presented rather unusual opportuni- 
ties for careful study, and serves as a foundation upon which to 
base some conclusions as to the source of origin and mode of 
formation of these peculiar aberrations and permit us to formu- 
late a general plan for their surgical handling. 

The nomenclature of this peculiar group of aberrations is 
very loosely defined. The various members of the group are in- 
_ discriminately known as branchial tooth cysts, branchial odon- 
tomes, dentigerous cysts, ear cysts, mucous cysts, ear fistula, 
dermoid cysts, etc. Asa general rule neither of these designa- 
tions is at all appropriate. In the series of cases to which we 
have alluded, but two of them contained anything which could 
properly be designated as either a cyst or a fistula. Number 6, 
below GD had two cysts, or closed sacs in each of which a tooth, 
_D, existed, and Case 7 had a fistulous opening, constituting a 
communication between a deep-seated diseased part and the body 
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" Inicon- surface through which pathological products escaped. In the 
t three other cases, as well as in Number 6, we had to deal with elon- 
satin gated channels or culs-de-sac, from the walls of which a seba- 
; ceouls or mucous substance was excreted and discharged, but in - 
- the which no pathologic changes were taking place. If we definea 
D , par- cyst as a closed sac, we find among six cases having together | 
mporal eight aberrations only two cysts; and if we define fistula as az 
| of the elongated, narrow channel of communication between the ex- 
th the terior and a deep-seated necrotic or otherwise diseased area 
sida through which diseased products are discharged, only Case 6 
oe showed a fistula. 
bone. We must admit that in this series of seven cases, at least six 
Fig. 1, of them were plainly congenital and presented no diseased con- | 
ges of dition, and reasoning from these we feel warranted in conclud- 
my % ing that the séventh had had the same origin, but that its his- 
7 from tory had been interrupted by accident, which led to a patholog- 
a dis- ical state. 
_ bones The occurrence of simple dermoid cysts, without teeth, in 
ied by this region has not been observed by us, but is indefinitely men- 
tioned by Kitt and others without describing an individual case. 
brvunt- They doubtless occur and might readily arise in such a case as © 
lich to that illustrated in Fig. 2, Plate I, had the mouth of the cul-de- 
ode of sac become obliterated, isolating the invaginated epiderm. 
formu- There are no data to indicate that teeth ever form in these 
culs-de-sac or in cysts emanating from these, except they sink 
siaalies into the bone and the bony plates close over the engaged part © 
are 1n- as shown at ST’ and ST” in Plate III, by which means the 
odon- lower extremity of the cul-de-sac is isolated and becomes a cyst | 
stula, with bony walls (adventitious dental alveolus) and in these, 
ns sual teeth seem to develop uniformly, though possibly they may be- 
ch we come blighted as may have occurred in Case 5, Figs. 3 and 4, 
could Plate I. 
ber 6, Neither do we find any recorded data toshow that the dental 
tooth, cysts occur without the presence, or traces of the epidermal 
ing a canal having its mouth at some point along the conchal border. 
> body Pleuty of cases of ear teeth are recorded without any mention 
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having been made of the existence of the cul-de-sac opening on 
the conchal margin ; but this proves little, since in many of the 
cases a pathologic fistula has become established when the case 
first came under observation and the existence of the surgically 
less important epidermal channel might have been readily over. 
looked, or it may have been surgically destroyed ; and it is quite 
within the range of probabilities that in some cases the entire 
culs-de-sac, except the portion imprisoned within the bone. be- 
come obliterated during embryonic development, and thus leave 
isolated tooth cysts with small vestiges of the original invag- 
inations to indicate the source and mode of origin. 

The precise point and manner of origin of these defects and 
the relationship existing between the individual members of the 
group have not been very clearly shown, which renders the 
series of cases here sketched of unusual interest in that they pre- 
sent a practically unbroken chain in manner and degree of de- 
velopment and furnish, so far as we know, two hitherto unre- 
corded links in the horns of Fig. 1, Plate I, and the elongated 
bone, Figs. 3 and 4, Plate I, and at the same time strongly sug- 
gest the principal point of origin and chief features in devel- 
opinent. 

Kitt regards such formations as we have illustrated in Figs. 
I and 2, Plate I, as fistula consisting of diverticuli of the skin 
due to some amniotic defect in the region of the visceral groove 
which may or may not bear teeth. 

Cadiot and Almy regard them as anomalies in the part and 
as consisting of common dermoid, and of dental cysts. They 
speak of them as being noticed early in life during the period 
of dentition. Nothing very definite is ventured as to the point 
of origin, and their one illustration shows a fistulous opening in 
the region of the squamous temporal bone at the same point as 
D’, Fig. 3, Plate IV. 

Cadiot treats the subject somewhat more fully and says on 
page 4 of Dollar’s translation ‘‘ Dentigerous cysts in the tem- 
poral region usually appear during the first few years of life— 
in fact, during the period of dentition. At first the dentigerous 
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ning on cyst consists of a soft swelling flattened or hemispherical, pain- 
y Of the. less, or slightly sensitive, varying in size from that of a nut to 
the case an egg. Sometimes it persists for long in this condition; in — 
rgically other cases—and this is the more common—the skin ulcerates 
ly over- toward the centre, or at some point of its surface, the contents © 
is quite of the cysts escape, and a sinus is formed. Asa rule, the open- 
e entire ing of the sinus is at the side of the cranium, a little in front of © 
one, be- or an inch or so from the base of the ear,—occasionally, how- 
us leave ever, on a level with the scutiform cartilage; sometimes it is a 
| invag- little further forward, sometimes nearer the middle line or the 
zygomatic process; occasionally it is situated at the base of, or 
cts and more or less high upon the free portion of the ear. In Rodet’s 
s of the and several other cases the sinuses, though opening up some dis- 
lers the tance on the conchal cartilage, had originated from somewhere 
ley pre- near the zygomatic process.” 
e of de- Moller (Dollar’s translation) says: “ Fistulze are sometimes 
(oO unre- seeti in the horse at the base and sometimes near the base of the 
ongated cartilage, extending downward toward the malar (the original 
rly sug- text says squamous temporal) bone for the distance of 1 to 1% 
1 devel- inches. A little serous fluid discharges on pressure. On introduc- 
ing a probe, a hard body may be discovered on the bottom of the 
n Figs. channel which, jf the latter be laid open, will be recognized as of 
he skin the nature of a tooth. Strictly speaking, the condition is not a fis- 
groove tula, but represents the remainder of the incompletely developed 
branchial arch The dental furrow which occurs in this 
art and portion of the embryonic apparatus results from a primitive fold 
They of the buccal epithelium, which, as in the jaw, can produce 
period enamel,” 
e point Since the pharyngeal epithelium and that of the inner 
ning in branchial furrow are derived from the endoderm, we fail to un- 
oint as derstand how Moller can compare it to the buccal epithelium 


derived from the epiderm of the stomatodzeum which gives rise 
ays on to the teeth in the dental alveoli. 
ie tem- On the other hand, the “ear teeth” and culs-de-sac are de- 
f life— tived from the epiderm in a manner essentially like the origin 
igerous of the normal teeth in the mouth. Hoffman, Kitt and Cadiot 
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et Almy give us the clearest accounts regarding the method of 
formation of these defects. 

If we turn now to a study of the cases which have been out- 
lined, we find in Nos. 1 to 4 inclusive, Plate I, Figs. 1 and 2, 

_ apparently simple invaginations of the epithelial layer of the 
embryo, still continuous with it, which were present at birth, 
contained no teeth and underwent no changes during the period 
they were left undisturbed in their position. In Cases 3 and 4, 

_ Fig. 1, Plate I, represents the most primitive form of invagina- 
tion of the external layer of the embryo, the channel being 
very short forming an oval pouch, A, 2.5 c.m. deep, lined with 

_ hair, with pigmented epithelium, and secreting a black sebum. 

Above the mouth of the infundiblum are two horny growths; 
C, being in the form of a miniature ram’s horn while still above 
it at C’ is an erect horn somewhat larger. The tendency to the 
formation of horn at the upper side of these openings is observ- 

able in some other specimens in our collection, but not so evi- 
dent as is here shown. 

Fig. 2, Plate I, advances us a step in our series. In this il- 
lustration the channel has been turned inside out in order to 
show its gross structure. It will be seen that it is nearly three 
times the length of Fig. 1 and it offers an interesting advance 
in regard to its character. While at its superior part it is like 
Fig. 1, it changes in character toward the base, acquiring the 
general features of mucous membrane. 

Coming now to Case 5, illustrated by Figs. 3 and 4, Plate I, 
_ we meet with another stage in the development of the aberra- 
tions. In this case we found an elongated channel like Fig. 2, 
_ which had its cutaneous opening about one-half of the distance 
from the base of the concha at approximately the point indi- 
cated by the upper dotted line F, Plate II, and extended down- 

: ward to about the lower branch of the same dotted line. Here 

oe ended blindly and thus far corresponded with Figs. 1 and 2, 


but just beneath we came upon the piece of bone already de- 

scribed and shown in Figs. 3 and 4. This bony mass is irregu- 

- larly cylindrical, 4 c.m. long by 1 cm. thick and somewhat 
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PLATE I, 
Figs. 1-2. Culs-de-sac from Cases 3-4. A, Cul-de-sac; C, 
Horns surmounting mouth of cul-de-sac. 
ee At lower extremity of Fig. 2, stomata are shown, apparently 
the mouths of mucous glands. 
Figs. 3-4. Bone from Case 5: O, small, detachable piece 
bone. 
Fig. 5. Left ear of human embryo, estimated at 35 days. 
_ (From His.) x 20. Copied from “ Marshall’s Vertebrate Em- 
_ bryology,” by permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
I, tuberculum tragicum. 2, tuberculum anterius helicis. 
3 tuberculum intermedium helicis. 4, tuberculum anthelicis. 
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PLATE II. 
. - ‘Head of Case 6, drawn from life after operation. 
_ F Sutured incision from which epidermal cul-de-sac has been 


'T, Tampon in tooth alveolus ; 


A, Site of operation on left ear. 
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PLATE III. 

Cranium of Case 6, with cul-de-sac and tooth in position. 
Parts lettered O, FW, EC, GD, ST’, ST” and D are drawn 
froin actual specimens taken from Case 6; the other parts are 
diagrammatic. 

O, Mouth of cul-de-sac or epidermal canal EC;- 

FW, Fibrous walls surrounding the epidermal cul-de-sac ; 

GD, Gubernaculum dentis or fibrous pedicle where the cul- 
de-sac has been obliterated by the approach of the bony plates 
ST’, ST’’, from the squamous temporal bone ST, resulting in a 
closed follicle beyond, in which a tooth, D, has developed ; 

AM, Auditory meatus; 

PB, Petrous temporal bone ; 

MA, Maxillary articulation. 
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PLATE IV. 

Right half of cranium from Case 7, showing “ ear tooth.” 

Fig. 1. Median view. CC, Cranial cavity; D, Tooth fang 
‘projecting into CC; NC, Neural canal; PB, Petrous temporal 
bone. 

Fig. 2. Oblique lateral view. ST, Squamous temporal 

bone; S, Sphenoid bone. Other lettering same as Fig. 1. 
Fig. 3. Lateral view. D’, Broken tooth crown showing 


through irregular openings in a thin plate of bone which formed 

since the last operation and emanates from the squamous tem- 
poral bone; D, Tooth; PB, Petrous temporal bone at auditory 
meatus with an exostosis showing on its anterior surface, the 
result of injury in operation; O, Occipital base; S, Sphenoid 
bone. 
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twisted upon its long axis, reminding one of the chalaza of a 
hen’s egg. At its lower end it articulated with the squamous 
temporal bone at the zygomatic process in a rather loose man- 
ner, so that it was quite movable. Examining the fractured 
end there is found near its centre at O, Fig. 4, a second smaller 
body which is shown full size and in its normal line of direc- 
tion as compared with the principal mass at O, in Fig. 3. This 
piece of dense tissue was loosely imbedded in the larger bone 
and very readily withdrawn. 

The continuity in structure between the channel opening 
along the border of the concha and the superior end of the bone 
was very evident clinically, and we were obliged to cut through 
a connecting cord of dense fibrous tissue extending’ from the 
blind end of the channel to the upper extremity of the bone, 
but the channel did not reach the bone, which was completely 
enveloped by periosteum. ‘The cul-de-sac ended approximately 
.5 c.m. from the end of the bone. 

In Case 6, illustrated by Plates II and III, we meet with 
another step in the development of these aberrations under ex- 
cellent conditions for clinical study, and presenting as it seems 
to us all the stages in the formation of the so-called dental cyst 
with every step in its evolution clearly defined and readily trace- 
able. We have here a precise history of symmetrical congenital 
defects in both ears, a long channel identical with those observed 
in the preceding cases in form, direction and character, and 
ending at GD, in Plate III, in a dense pedicle of connective — 
tissue, and just beyond this and imbedded in the temporal 
bone, ST, ST’, ST”, Plate III, a distinct tooth, D, lodged in an 
alveolus similar in all essential respects to normal dental 
alveoli. 

Passing now to Case 7, illustrated by Plate IV, we encounter 
a break in our chain, all connection between the concha and 
the affection being absent, and instead of a pure aberration we 
meet with pathologic processes, consisting of necrosis of the 
tooth and bone with a purulent discharge through a fistulous 
Opening in the temporal region. In this case we meet with a 
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‘true tooth fistula. The interpretations of the findings may vary, 
but we feel that the only proper way is by analogy. ‘The ani- 


~ mal came under our observation at eight years of age, with no 


_ history beyond the bare fact that at the age of three years a 
tooth had been removed from the vicinity indicated by D’, at Fig. 
1, Plate IV. We have no definite evidence of the existence of a 
dermal canal like EC, Plate III, nor of a bony arch of the tooth 
“like ST’, ST”, nor of the fibrous connection, or gubernaculum 
dentis, GD, but the absence of these can have comparatively little 
_ weight as they may have been, nay, almost certainly were de. 
_ stroyed in the first operation, or becaine obliterated during intra- 
uterine life. The fistula as found existing might have taken 
_ place by a necrotic process acting upon the tissues at the point 
ST’, Plate III, or possibly through surgical interference the 
tooth crown was laid bare. 
If we attempt to draw some conclusion as to, the nature of 
: these aberrations and mode of formation it seems to us clear that 
they have occurred early in embryonic life, and are perhaps in 
some way connected with definite features in the development 
of the concha, since in all the cases we have cited where the 
history is complete the condition has existed at the time of 
birth, and the cul-de-sac opened upon the conchal border, nor 
can we find any cases in veterinary literature which would 
clearly indicate otherwise. Unfortunately we are unable to find 
any data regarding the development of the concha in the em- 
bryo of the horse, nor do we find anything definite in this re- 
spect in any mammialian animal, save in man. Turning to 
human embryology as our only available source of information 
we find in the ear of the human embryo at an estimated age of 
thirty-five days a series of tubercles arising from the first and 
second branchial arches, and separated from each other by more 
or less deep clefts. At these points of depression the ectoderm 
dips down for some distance and we may readily imagine, how, 
while these tubercles are growing upward to form the various 
parts of the concha, the depressions of the ectoderm might read- 
ily invaginate and, while the concha is growing upward pass 
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-per and deeper into the tissues. If we examine the ear of 
e human embryo, Plate I, Fig. 5, we find that the most promi- 
it cleft exists between the tubercles marked 1 and 2, while 
1- clefts between the others are far less marked. Assuming 
that a like condition prevails in the embryo of the horse we 
should expect that if invaginations of the ectoderm were to 
occur they would most frequently take place between 1 and 2, 
ai'| in such case their normal direction would be downward and 
forward and their ultimate destiny the squamous temporal re- 
gion or beyond. This coincides remarkably with the clinical 
evidence which we have adduced. In our seven cases we have 
been able to trace the ectodermal invagination in each except 
one, and the aberrations being double in two cases gives us a 
total of eight traceable invaginations out of nine aberrations. 
Of these eight invaginatious our records show that all of them 
proceeded from the internal or anterior border of the concha im- 
mediately opposite to a marked ridge within the ear which cor- 
responds, as nearly as we can determine, to the line of demarca- 
tion between the tragus and helix, 1 and 2, Fig. 5, Plate I. An 
extended search in veterinary literature shows these observa- 
tions to bein harmony with that of others and that in nearly 
all instances they take place at the point which we have indi- 
cated, while a few scattering cases have occurred at other places 
on the conchal margin. Scant attention has been paid to the 
culs-de-sac lined with epidermal tissue, as they have apparently 
been deemed of little significance. When, however, we seek to 
explain the existence of teeth in this region they become of pri- 
mary importance. 

Turning again to our series of cases we find in Fig. 1, Plate 
Tat Cand C’, evaginations or outgrowths from the ectoderm 
constituting horns, while just beneath them an invagination 
occurs, the outside of which is shown at A. ‘These horns are of 
interest to us because they emphasize the evidence of a disturb- 
ance of the external layer of the embryo at the point indicated 
and constitute a kind of compensatorial aberration, an evagina- 
tion and invagination occurring at the same spot. 
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Plates II and III. 
_ close analogy to the formation of teeth in their normal alveoli. 


W. L. WILLIAMS. 


Passing next to Figs. 3 and 4, as already related, there 
existed a dermal canal similar in length to Fig. 2, but its cavity 
was very much narrowed and merely admitted an ordinar 
probe, then closed blindly at the bottom and was continued by 
a dense connective tissue cord to the bone shown in Fig. 3. 
The origin of this elongated bone is not perfectly clear, but it is 
evident that it was intimately associated with the invagination 
of the ectoderm already described. It may have arisen from an 
ossification of the fibrous wall of the epithelial canal, such as 
would be the case were the parts marked FW, Plate III, to be. 


- come osseous for say one-half the distance from GD to O, the 


other haJf of the invagination with its outlet upon the concha 
at O remaining open. Or perhaps the cul-de-sac had reachied 
down into the tissues which were ultimately to produce the 
squamous temporal bone and becoming intimately engaged in 
them, a portion was dragged upward by the tension exerted upon 
the cul-de-sac by the upward growth of the concha, such as 


might occur had the plates of bone ST’, ST”, Plate ITI, been 


drawn upward by FW. 

The small detached piece of hard tissue shown at O, Figs. 3 
and 4, may be a second outgrowth from the squamous temporal 
bone, or the residue of a blighted tooth follicle. 

The final step in the series of aberrations is delineated in 
Here we meet with conditions bearing a 


At O, Plate III, and the upper line of F, Plate II, an invagina- 
tion of the ectoderm has occurred which has ranged obliquely 
downward and forward until it has passed into the temporal! re- 
gion and invaded the embryonic tissues which later formed the 
squamous temporal bone. The period in embryonic life at 
which the invagination delineated here took place, is not easily 


_ determined, but it probably occurred between the thirtieth and 


fortieth days after impregnation, at a time when all the tissues 


_ were very soft and the concha was just beginning to form. In 


such a case that portion of the invaginated ectoderm which had 
"passed so deeply into ree tissues as to be ultimately isolated 
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from the upper part of the canal by the outgrowths of the 
sguamous temporal bone, ST’, ST’’, would become a tooth 
follicle, and there would probably persist in most cases, as has 
in this one, a connecting cord of fibrous tissue, GD, analogous 
to the gubernaculum dentis of normal dentition. The extent 
of the tooth would then depend largely upon the degree of 
further invagination of the ectoderm and it might project in 
various directions, but the natural tendency would be for the 
fang to pass downward and inward, while the crown presented 
upward in the general direction of the original point of invagi- 
nation, O. The tooth germ may split up into several parts and 
produce two or more teeth, which owing to the confined space 
are likely to project in variabie directions because of the resist- 
ance offered by the surrounding parts. Or there might develop, 
and probably does, a condition analogous to premolar dentition, 
there being a “temporary” and “permanent” tooth. If the 
invagination should take place in the cleft between the two 
tubercles of the embryonic ear marked 1 and 6, it would tend 
to range downward and the tooth follicle develop in the petrous 
temporal bone, as has been somewhat indefinitely recorded by 
some observers. Should it form higher up along the posterior 
border of the cartilage and range somewhat backward, it would 
incline to invade the cranial bones near the temporo-parietal 
suture and cause the development of the tooth or teeth in this 
location, as is well illustrated in the very interesting case re- 
corded by Professor Dewar in the Journal of Comparative Path- 
ology and Therapeutics, Vol. 16, p. 127. 

As already remarked, there was but one true fistula in all 
the cases which we have noted, and we do not know how that 
came about. So far as we have been able to find in veterinary 
literature, there is no evidence to show that a fistula ever occurs 
except as the result of surgical interference or accidental vio- 
lence, and it may well be doubted if they occur otherwise. It 
mieht be claimed that in such a tooth as in D, Plate III, it 
would eventually erupt in the direction of least resistance and 
appear upon the surface, but we have no record of any of these 
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teeth having ever projected up through the skin, but on the 
contrary, when there is any communication with the exterior, 
it is through a more or less extended fistulous opening. I! in- 
- ternal causes led to the fistula we should expect the tooth to 
_ project up against and eventually through the skin, but no such 
_ records occur. Some writers would apparently have us believe 
that the tooth follicle might communicate directly with the 
open ectodermal canal, but it seems incredible for the tooth to 
form without the continuity of the canal having first been inter- 
rupted, forming a closed sac to constitute the tooth follicle, and 
it would be unreasonable to assume that after the formation of 
the tooth the follicle would probably rupture into the epidermal 
canal in a case like Plate III and escape of its contents take 
place through EC at O. In the cases recorded, where the state- 
ment is made that a fistulous opening extended from the mar- 
gin of the cartilage down into the temporal bone where a sound 
would strike against a tooth, the data are so indefinite as to ren- 
- der them of little value. In Plate III, for example, the probe 
- was readily inserted at O and passed along the canal EC down 
to the gubernaculum dentis, GD, and there we might say, pro- 
jected against the tooth, but soft tissues intervened between 
them and the tooth follicle was closed. 

Perhaps the cases which are recorded as teeth having fistu- 
lous openings well up on the border of the concha were of the 
same character as that shown in Plates II and III, in which no 
true fistula was present. 

If the fistula is caused by either surgical interference or by 
external violence, the tooth being located in the squamous tem- 
poral bone, it would be generally below and anterior to the base 
of the ear, as is well shown in Zrazte de Therapeutegue Chir- 
urgicale des Animaux Domestiques by Cadiot and Almy, on p. 
19, in which case the opening of the fistula corresponds exactly 
to D’, Fig. 3, Plate IV. Asa general rule these teeth project 
considerably above the surrounding surface producing a marked 
eminence which may be injured in the movements of the animal 
by striking against obstacles, or when put to work may be con- 
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terior, wiuich would tend to finally lead to infection with the formation 
If in- of an abscess and the eventual production of a permanent fistula. 
th to A few cases are related where the fistulous opening occurred in- 
» such ide the concha, but the data are insufficient to determine 
elieve whether the ectodermal invagination occurred inside the concha 
h the or whether the invagination was outside the concha and the ab- 
th to scess taking place within the follicle ruptured inside the concha. 
inter- We are inclined to the latter view. 
>, and The symptoms of these aberrations are very distinct and 
on of whenever we find an opening at any point upon the border of 
erinal the concha discharging a sebacous or mucous substance, unac. 
take companied by inflammation or sensitiveness, and find that a 
state- probe may be passed for some distance through the opening 
mar- downward toward the cranium, we are warranted in diagnosing 
ound an invagination of the ectoderm which has taken place in early 
> ren- embryonic life. The presence of this invagination should 
probe always arouse our interest and cause us to look further, just be- 
down yond the blind end of this canal, for a more or less well-marked 
) Pro- eminence consisting of bone as in Case 5, or usually of tooth 
ween arched over by a plate of bone as described in Case 6. These 
conditions we usually meet with in young animals, and the parts 
fistu- have not undergone surgical interference. In other cases we 
of the meet with a true fistula which is generally before, rarely behind, 
oh no the ear and through which a probe may be passed for a variable 
distance where it strikes against a naked tooth. The presump- 
or by tive evidence always when meeting with a true fistulous open- 
 tem- ing about the ear is that it is due to the existence of a tooth. 
base While in Case 7, the tooth fang rested against the base of the 
Char- brain, and the cranium throughout the course of the tooth was 
on Pp. somewhat bulged inward and although the inner plate of the 
actly parietal adjacent to the broken tooth crown had undergone rare- 
oject fying ostitis as a result of mechanical violence, no brain symp- 
irked toms appeared so far as we have learned. In still more pro- 
imal nounced cases of bulging of the teeth into the cranial cavity 
con- such as are figured by Cadiot et Almy, Dewar and others, it ap- 
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pears that the displacement of the brain has produced no symp. 

toms of cerebral affection except when through surgical inter. 

ference purulent meningitis has been induced or sudden pres. 
sure upon the brain has caused instant death. 

_ Ridler and Hobday record a case in which a suppurating 

- tooth cyst caused partial facial paralysis, difficult mastication 

emaciation. 

_ The method of handling the aberrations which we have 
noted is a comparatively simple matter in Cases 1 to 5, in- 
clusive. 

__In dealing with the simple invagination of the ectoderm, the 
_ only problem presented is the total removal of the cul-de-sac. 

This is best accomplished by introducing a sound through the 
external opening to the closed end of the canal, making a long- 
itudinal incision throughout its length through the skin but not 

_ into the canal, and then using the sound as a guide, dissect out 

- completely the canal and remove it. The wound may then be 

closed by means of sutures to suit the operator’s taste. ‘The 

_ work should be done under proper antiseptic precautions, and 

the handling afterward should be on the same principles. The 

inexperienced should be warned against attempting to destroy 

_ these by slitting them open, an attempt which might readily be 

_ made were we to accept the condition as one of fistula, by which 

name it is so commonly and erroneously known. While the 

i slitting opens the canal at the time it has no effect upon the 

epithelial lining, and consequently the wound heals and restores 
the original edition of the parts. It is likewise inadvisable to 
destroy them by irritant injections, because in order to be 
effective they must be sufficiently powerful to destroy the ex- 
ternal skin and as a rule will require frequent repetition which, 
even if finally successful, annoys the animal and tends to render 
it irritable about the head. 

In Case 5 the same rule applies to the ectodermal canal, 
while in asimilar manner the skin covering the adventitious 
bone needs to be incised and the projecting bone broken off and 
removed. 
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Thus far we regard the operations as belonging to minor 
surgery with a uniformly favorable prognosis. 

When we meet with teeth imbedded in the cranial bones the 
prognosis and method of handling assume a wholly different as- 
pect, and require judgment and caution on the part of the sur- 
geon. ‘The prognosis must primarily depend upon the location, 
form and direction of the tooth. Some are perfectly operable, 
and the prognosis highly favorable, while other cases are totally 
inoperable, and any determined attempt at operation inevitably 
causes the animal’s death. Between these two extremes we 
perhaps have every gradation, but curiously enough the inter- 
mediary cases have not been reported so far as we can find. For 
example, Case 6, was perfectly operable and the prognosis high- 
ly satisfactory, while Case 7, virtually passes beyond the realm 
of practical surgery. We find scattered here and there in cur- 
rent literature many cases of these teeth which have been suc- 
cessfully removed by practitioners, but they have been sus- 
piciously quiet in relation to the exceptional cases where opera- 
tion was impracticable, so that we are compelled to rely almost 
wholly upon reports emanating from college clinics, for the 
cases which cannot be successfully operated upon. Fortunately 
the few reports of such cases afford us interesting details from 
both an embryological and clinical standpoint to afford usa fair 
basis for arriving at conclusions in given cases. If we study 
Case 7, in Plate IV, we find a tooth, the crown of which at D’, 
has been twice broken off while the fang is still 9 c.m. in length 
and extends from the superior border of the squamous temporal 
bone D’, Fig. 3, downward and forward between the maxillary 
articulation and the cranial cavity until it reaches the wing of 
the sphenoid bone and ends by projecting into the cranial cavity 
against the dura mater at D, in Fig. 1. By observing the posi- 
tion of this tooth, D, Figs. 2 and 3 with the squamous temporal 
and wing of the sphenoid cut away, it will be seen that it lay 
nearer to the cranial cavity than to the exterior, and that its ex- 
traction would have at least involved the destruction of the 
maxillary articulation, important nerves, vessels and muscles 
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would have been involved, and the dura mater of the brain laid 
bare and exposed to infection from a wound which could not be 
drained, even had it been possible to have avoided driving the 
fang into the base of the brain, causing sudden death during 
the operation, and from every standpoint apparently surgical 
interference was unwarranted. 

A still more notable case in which the dental substance con- 
stituted a large part of the cranial wall is figured by Cadiot an 
Almy. Kitt quotes Magitot as giving three illustrations in which 
the teeth pressed inwards to the cranial cavity producing an in. 
tra-cranial protuberance, and mentions the existence of such a 
specimen in the museum at Munich. Dewar figures two cases 
also, in which the tumor projects into the cranial cavity. Cadiot 
cites a number of cases in which the tooth has pressed upon the 
brain. 


While these reports suggest that this condition is not very 
common, they yet indicate clearly their existence and afford 
ground for the suspicion that they occur more frequently than 


is reported. When called upon, therefore, to examine an ani- 
mal affected in this way, and the presence of a tooth in the 
cranial bones has been diagnosed, the question of our attitude 
toward the case becomes an interesting and practical problem, 
and the surgeon is asked to advise either for or against an oper- 
ation. If the case proves to be like our No. 6, the surgeon has 
_ done well to operate, while if it be like our No. 7, it is evidently 
best to let it alone, as it was not causing the animal any great 
_ discomfort, nor in any way endangering his life. But unfor- 
tunately we have no means for differentiating between the two 
in advance. 

In Case 6, it might be questioned what the result would 
have been had we simply removed the ectodermal canal between 
_ the two dotted lines F, Plate II, and had left the tooth and its 
_ bony covering entirely undisturbed. The specimen shows the 
pulp cavity of the tooth almost obliterated and hence the ap- 
proximate completion of its growth, and we can see no reason 
why it should ever have caused any irritation or have led to a 
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fistula. It is true that it projected up for some distance above 
the neighboring parts and was therefore subject to violence or 
to undue pressure from the halter or bridle. Aside from this we 
see 10 reason to assume that it ever should have amounted to 
more than a harmless blemish. Yet it was readily and safely 
removed and the operation abundantly justified by the results. 
Case 7, begins with the history of an open fistula which led 
directly upon the exposed tooth tissue and which was necessarily 
permanent so long as the tooth remained, and caused a disagree- 
able discharge consisting largely of pus with some odor and the 
part somewhat sensitive. It possessed a further danger that the 
diseased process might extend along the tooth and finally reach 
the meninges of the brain as in some of the cases related by 
Cadiot, or it might cause inflammation in the neighborhood of 
the maxillary articulation with difficult mastication, or it might 
press upon the facial nerve where its fang ends at D, in Fig. 3, 
of Plate IV. We have no means of learning how Case 7, came 
to end in a fistula nor do we find any definite case report in any 
of the records before us as to whether any such fistula has ever 
developed spontaneously or whether they were caused by acci- 
dent or injudicious interference. If we open the cyst contain- 
ing the tooth and lay it bare we know that we have irretriev- 
ably formed a fistula unless the tooth is successfully removed. 
Another serious question in relation to prognosis is in refer- 
ence to the duration of development of the tooth. In Case 6, 
the tooth as already stated, was apparently full grown at five 
months of age, while in Case 7, this could not have been so at a 
like age because the length of the tooth is so great that it could 
not have been accommodated in the cranium of the new born 
foal. It seems fair to assume that it might be safer to operate 
on the new born foal than upon the adult because of the hope 
that the tooth is not yet fully grown and hence can be more 
safely renioved and in case of unfortunate results the value of 
the animal is less. In all cases the surgeon should acquaint the 
owner with the possibilities of the operation so that it may be 
undertaken with a full sense on his part of the dangers in- 
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volved. While we have no data upon which to base any ficures 
we believe it is safe to say that a decided majority of cases are 
readily operable and warrant a favorable prognosis and that we 
should cautiously advise early operation. 

Having decided to operate, the animal should be secured in 
lateral recumbency, preferably on the operating table, and if in. 
dications lead us to suspect a tedious operation, the patient 
should bé anesthetized, while in other cases local anzesthiesia 
should be applied. Whether a fistula is present or not a free 
incision should be made down upon the tumor, the direction 
being controlled by the region in which the tooth is located. 
In the common location of the squamous bone the incision is 
best made longitudinally, parallel to the long axis of the head 
as shown in Plate II. The skin and subcutaneous tissues 
should be dissected back and retracted so as to freely expose the 
tooth. If the tooth is still covered by the bone it may be 
broken away by seizing it with the forceps, or cut away with 
chisel or gouge until its surface is freely exposed. If practi- 
cable it may then be seized with forceps and drawn out. But 
it may often happen that, as in Case 6, it is difficult to un- 
cover the tooth to such a degree as to permit it to be with- 
drawn. In such case, Cadiot and others recommend that the 
bone should be chiselled away as far as practicable in the form 
of a groove around the border and the tooth then pried out with 
agouge. This operation is to be cautiously done and the 
groove not extended into the ear bone. This mode we tried in 


- Case 6 without avail, and then followed with several sharp 


blows with the punch and mallet without any apparent results, 
_ and eventually resorted to a longitudinal splitting of the tooth 
_ with the bone chisel. We have found the splitting of the tooth 
_ readily effective and far superior to our other efforts, as we have 
constantly observed also in repulsion of the teeth in the normal 
alveoli. The longitudinal splitting of a tooth is accompanied 
by far less violence to the parts and is highly effective in loos- 
ening it. We might, in fact, say that a tooth split longitudinally 
from crown to fang is a loose tooth. The direction of impact 
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wit either the punch or chisel, in our efforts to detach one of 
these teeth, should always be from within outward, approxi- 
mately in the direction indicated by the dotted line extending 
fron: T, in Plate II, as this avoids to the greatest degree any 
impact against the internal plate of the cranium. The case be- 
comes especially delicate also, when the tooth is lodged in or 
against the petrous temporal bone. It is so hard, unyielding 
and fragile that any sudden impact upon it may cause a frac- 
ture, which will lead to infection, with serious or even fatal con- 
sequences, as has been recorded by Cadiot. We should, there- 
fore, avoid any forcible impact upon this bone, especially in the 
vicinity of the auditory meatus. 

In our Case 7, Plate IV, just below PB, Fig. 3, is seen a 
mass of new-formed bone emanating from the anterior lip of the 
auditory meatus, evidently due to our violent efforts to dislodge 
the tooth. 

If we find that the tooth cannot be loosened by ordinary 
force, the surgeon should abandon the operation, except definite 
instructions have been given by the owner to the contrary, and 
yet we need not feel too fearful of untoward results from apply- 
ing great force in a proper direction. In Case 7, probably 
nearly 100 heavy blows were struck with a mallet weighing 
two pounds and wielded by the writer with almost full force. 
The mechanical impact which the cranium withstood in this 
case gives one an exalted respect for its powers of resistance, 
and on the other hand, an examination of the specimen shows 
clearly how futile any amount of force would have been and 
how readily any blow might have caused the instantaneous 
death of the animal. Here, again, longitudinal splitting would 
have been more effective in loosening the tooth, but the conse- 
quences would still probably have been fatal. Evidently the 
injury to surrounding tissues is less from a sharp, quick blow 
on chisel or punch than from the steady leverage exerted by 
prying with forceps or elevator. But the unyielding petrous 
bone would have withstood no such violence. 

When the tooth has been completely removed and the wound 
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is of such a character as to insure good drainage, an antiseptic 
_pack may be placed in the alveolus, confined by sutures, and 
allowed to remain 24 to 48 hours, after which the wound may 
be left open and handled antiseptically. Cadiot, Méller and 
some others insist that the lining of the cyst should be com. Cail io 
pletely destroyed with the curette, but we can see no more 
reason for curetting a tooth alveolus after removal of a tooth Degive, 
from the squamous temporal bone, than from a normal alveolus Falconi 
- in the maxillary bone. We consider that the curetting is un. Erich 
- necessary and interferes with the healing of the wound. ae 
_ Cadiot mentions that in some cases several teeth occur in one Hoff 
follicle and that in others successive dental cysts have developed Mck 
in the same place, and that after one tooth has been surgically Drees 
removed a second or even third one has formed in its place. ods ? 
We have tried to demonstrate that the tooth germ arises in a ? eee: , 
_ comparatively natural way from the invaginated epithelium, and Niebuhr, } 
we cannot conceive of how it would be possible for a second Penberthy, 


~ tooth to form when all the dental tissue had been removed from Sequens, Ji 
Stockfleth, 


Thomassen 


the part. It seems to us that the alleged successive formation 
of teeth was dependent upon one of two errors. In Case 7, the Vatel, Ree 
first operator believed that he had removed the entire tooth, but Viborg, Ty 
upon examination at the time of presentation, the tooth which . = 
we have figured had a crown which seemed to have been broken, 

which suggested that a portion had been broken off in the first Abadie, Br 


operation leaving the main body behind, the piece of the crown hag We 
Pay, Anna 


which came away having been mistaken for the entire tooth. Pee 
Another error which might occur and which was even probable Barreau, ¥ 
with Case 7, along with the fracture of the crown of the tooth Bereer-Per 
figured, is that another tooth existed at the time of operation, Brivckmull 
having the nature of a temporary or deciduous tooth while the Cadiot (Do 
larger and more important permanent member was overlooked. ia 
The operator should, therefore, be very careful in every case to Basin “a 
make sure that he does not mistake a fragment or fragments of Deneubour 
a tooth for the entire organ and leave a part, perhaps a very Derache, A 
large part, still imbedded in the bone, and should be equally Dewar, Jor 
careful to see that a second or third tooth does not exist. Franck, Ta 
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EPIzooTic LYMPHANGITIS IN ENGLAND.—The following is 
a copy of the new order issued by the Board of Agriculture of 
England: (1) There has recently been introduced into Great 
Britain a contagious disease affecting horses, known as epi- 
zootic lymphangitis. It has for many years existed in Italy, 
and in several other countries in Europe ; it is also prevalent in 
India, and in some parts of South Africa. (2) The character- 
istic symptom of the disease consists of a swollen condition of 
the lymphatics of the skin on the inside of the hind legs, but 
the same condition may also be present on the side of the neck, 
or on the body. In most cases small nodules, varying in size 
from a pea toa hazel-nut, will be found, which eventually burst 
and discharge a small quantity of purulent material, containing 
an organism—the cryptococcus—which is the cause of the dis- 
ease. (3) The cryptococcus, when microscopically examined, 
presents itself as an ovoid body, with a distinct double-con- 
toured envelope and highly refractile contents. Owing to its 
considerable size, and its characteristic form, it is readily de- 
tected under a magnification of 400, and to this end it is not 
necessary to use any stain. The organism is easily transferred 
from the wound of a diseased horse to a wound on another horse 
not affected with this disease, and the most common means of 
such transfer is no doubt by the agency of sponges, rubbers, 
brushes, or other stable utensils which have been used about 
diseased horses, or possibly by the hands of the attendant. (4) 
From the clinical symptoms, epizootic lymphangitis may easily 
be mistaken for the farcy form of glanders ; it can, however, be 
differentiated from that disease by a microscopical examination 
of some of the discharge from one of the ulcers, when the 
cryptococcus which is the cause of the disease will be found ; 
or by an application of the mallein test, to which epizootic 
lymphangitis does not respond. (6) As the germs of the dis- 
ease have been known to linger about a stable for a very con- 
siderable period, the owner should afford every facility for 
carrying out a rigid system of cleansing and disinfection in re- 
spect of the whole of the stable or other place in which an af- 


fected horse has been —— oo 
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THE USE OF OXYGEN FOR MILK FEVER. _ to the 


reclinil 
By RICHARD P, LYMAN, HARTFORD, CONN. } 


ive m 
So thoroughly satisfied have I been with the success ob- oeen t 


tained with oxygen as a treatment for milk fever that I have myself 
for some time intended to offer the results of my experience to ihe re: 
the REVIEW for publication. away 1 
As so often is the case, when engaged in the routine of a treatm: 
general practice, I have allowed this to continue along unac- I have 
complished, until a recent case so impressed me with both the vanced 
therapeutic and intrinsic value of oxygen that I desire both to both of 
describe the latter and offer an expression of my idea of the Also, t 
value of this method of treatment. of stry: 
Only a few days ago I received a call to visit, as soon as Alt 
possible, a cow even then unconscious with what is universally cedure 
described as milk fever. On arriving I found a well-bred Jer- why I 
sey cow lying flat upon her left side; head stretched out, entire overloc 
loss of consciousness, temperature 102.4 and respiration already with v 
irregular and gasping, the mouth opening at each respiration. that, a: 
The history and general appearances soon satisfied me that I the dis 
had to deal with a case of milk fever and one that to all appear- Sin 
ances seemed hopeless; in fact, she was then breathing in such dairy c 
a way that I would not have been surprised to see respiration ceived 
cease at any moment. diverge 
Concluding that energetic measures were imperative, I in- and th 
jected hypodermically, into the cellular tissue of the neck, or patl 
*% gr. of strychnine after I had instructed an assistant to strip plied, 
the udder. This done I hastily inflated each quarter (method fever | 
to be described later) with oxygen, emptied the bladder and known 
lower bowels, injecting into the latter a quantity of warm soapy it by 
water, and then waited for results. The effects of the oxygen haps 1 
began to be noticeable inside of ten minutes by profuse lacryma- term 1s 
tion and signs of returning consciousness; the latter was com- milch | 
plete twenty minutes after the inflation had been started. The Wi 
animal becoming now somewhat restless, finally swung her head the tit 
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:o the front, and in thirty-five minutes from the injection was — 
reclining naturally, with head erect. Just one hour and fifty- — 
ive minutes from the injection the cow got up and appeared > 
verfectly normal. I record this case in detail because it has — 
oeen the general result with all the cases we (my partner and: 
inyself) have administered oxygen to, now numbering 24, but 
ihe results were much more prompt and the case was far and © 
away more serious than any I have thus far seen saved by any 
treatment whatever. It may be well right here to remark that _ 
I have for some time been inclined to believe that the more ad- 
vanced and severe the attack, the quicker has been the response 
both of the oxygen and strychnine that has been administered. 
Also, that a cow approaching death will not stand as stiff a dose 
of strychnine as one less seriously ill. 

Although it may seem that I have reversed the usual pro- | 
cedure by telling my story first and then attempting to explain © 
why I have the story to tell, I trust my peculiarities may be 
overlooked, and if I make statements which do not coincide 
with views held by others they may be excused on the ground 
that, as yet, no one has furnished us with definite knowledge of 
the disease. 

Since the perfection of that wonderful machine styled the © 
dairy cow, there undoubtedly has been no disease that has re- © 
ceived a greater amount of attention, given rise to more widely | 
divergent opinions, or been more dreaded by both the dairyman _ 
and the practitioner of veterinary medicine than that abnormal | 
or pathological condition to which many names have been ap- 
plied, viz.: Parturient apoplexy, parturient paresis, parturient 
fever and others too numerous to mention. It is however | 
known and universally recognized by the name first applied to 
it by Skillet in 1807—viz.: “ Milk fever,” and although per- 
haps misleading and contrary to the symptoms exhibited, this 
term is accepted as apeeng a peculiar condition of the new 
milch cow. 

Without dwelling at length upon the causes of milk fever, 
the time is opportune to say that the exciting or direct cause 
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seems to me to be universally the same, and that any condition 
that tends toward plethora may be considered as primarily in- 
strumental in bringing about this condition, such as: Is‘. 
Proneness of heavy milkers (milkers that are gifted with excci- 
lent digestive abilities) to lay on flesh during the latter part of 
the time they are carrying their young; 2d. Poor ventilation, 
increasing the density of the blood, though an exciting cause 
does not mean that animals that are entirely out of doors will 
not develop milk fever; 3d. Habitual. constipation; 4th. 
Lack of exercise; and a host of other conditions. 

Wishing to itiy impress upon you that my belief is that 
plethora is the primary cause, I will take the liberty to enlarge 
upon the term. Natural sluggishness and excellent digestive 
powers associated with high feeding furnish abundant material 
to repair the tissues of the body that are exhausted by the physi- 
ological metabolism, that is to say, by growth, normal retention 
of the body heat, energy, and, in the milch cow, production of 
large quantities of milk. 

The gradual development of the foetus within the uterus as- 
similates a large part of the excess of nutritive material until 
a period when its enclosing membranes have separated from the 
mother. At this point nature intends that the excess of highly 
nutritive blood, so long held in equilibrium by aiding the 
growth of the calf, and forced away by the contractions of the 
muscular walls of the uterus, shall be accommodated by supply- 
ing the young with milk, so it happens that an organ more or 
less inactive is at once worked to its greatest capacity. 

We may thus presume that excessive overactivity in the 
secretory parts is produced by an overabundance of nutritive 
material. This overactivity soon deranges the normal functions 
of the secretory cells of the udder, and there is produced in the 
latter a certain poisonous or irritating substance which inter- 
feres with its cellular function and becomes absorbed into the 
general circulation ; likewise, if the udder is not working, the ac- 
commodation for the excess of blood thrown from the uterus 
must be found by flooding the general system, and from these 
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:wo conditions, viz., a general flooding and a general absorption © 
of toxic material we have developed the symptoms of milk fever — 
‘hat are so well known to you all, that there is no necessity to 


dwell thereon. The treatment of this disease is what was more 
particularly the subject of this paper; the foregoing I have felt — 


called upon to give in some detail that I may more clearly point 
out the indications for the special line of treatment that has been 
so successful as to warrant me in placing it before you. 

All ages and many practitioners among dairy cattle have ad- 
vanced remedies that have proved of little value, and the condi- 
tion has continued with little or no improvement until a few 


years ago, when Dr. J. Schmidt, of Denmark, introduced his— 
iodide of potassium cure, this, though decreasing the mortality, © 
was still associated witha high percentage of loss, and often-— 


times followed by injurious results to the udder. Early ip 
March of last year, Dr. Kunsel, a French veterinary surgeon, of 
Lucerne, published a report on the value of oxygen as a cure of 
this disease, and though it has not yet been universally accepted, 
its value is such as to warrant it a permanent place in the an- 
nals of medical research of the present day. 

Although the inspiration for this article lies in the results of 
oxygen which was introduced as a treatment for milk fever on 


the theory that the disease is due to an anzrobic organism, the ~ 


writer cannot persuade himself that the latter is the true cause, 
even though he acknowledges the treatment as a specific and 


gives credit to Dr. Kunsei for his discovery. The fact that al- — 


most universally, to all appearances, the most healthy cow suc- 
cumbs, while a weak and sickly animal escapes; that many 
animals in the same herd calve and do not have the disease ; 
that it appears at most irregular intervals ; that it rarely occurs 
except after parturition, and this is seldom followed by disin- 
fection; that certain strains or families are more subject to it 


than others, and other facts of similar nature tend to disprove _ 


his belief. Furthermore, thus far no inoculation experiments 
have been reported to substantiate the same. 
Having been inconsiderate enough to doubt the germ theory 
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in connection with this disease and at the same time acknow - sorbed 
edging Dr. Kunsel’s treatment as practically a specific, it be. propor 
hooves me to advance some theory that may possibly explain expose’ 
just why oxygen is indicated. ‘The lic 
Admitting it as possible that a cow suffering from this dis- quantit 

ease is flooded with large quantities of blood overcharged with a purif 
nutrition and likewise that she is permeated with certain toxic corpus 

substances, it at once appeals to the practitioner that something 

must be done to purify the blood as the latter is the direct agent Su 
that carries nutrition and impurities throughout the body, that consid 
something must be administered that will either deplete the lons co 
blood or else increase its purifying powers. While depletion ing abc 

_ has long been employed and sometimes with success, the mate- a milk: 
tials used for such purposes are too long delayed in their action tachab 
to be universally successful ; therefore, attention must be directed strycht 
to the administration of something that will increase the purify- cotton 

_ ing power of the blood. As 
Nature has provided red corpuscles in abundance that carry micall; 
oxygen throughout the system to cleanse and repair tissue neck a 
waste. Physiology teaches us that pregnancy is associated with I then 
a diminution of the red corpuscles and a microscopical examina- fection 
tion of the blood of cows afflicted with milk fever shows the rubber 
red corpuscles to be smaller than normal. It is evident from (that * 
these two factors that the oxygen-carrying powers of the cor- into on 
puscles is considerably diminished in those very animals that re- the qu 
quire a larger proportion of purifying material because of the hold tt 
conditions associated with plethora and with the toxic material the tul 

- thrown into the circulation. around 
It may at once be argued that if the corpuscles are dimin- of the 
ished both in size and number, there is no opportunity for an treats 
excess of oxygen to be absorbed by them. ‘This may be very izing t 
- true and possibly exhibit the weakness of this theory, but it is large ' 
possible that in an atmosphere composed almost entirely of with t 
oxygen, absorption will be so much hastened as to relieve the the ste 
abnormal condition of these contracted corpuscles and, further- Sh 
more, it is true that generally the amount of any gas ab done i 
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sorbed by a liquid such as plasma would depend upon the > 
be. proportion of the gas in the atmosphere to which the liquid is _ 
exposed. Increase the proportion and absorption increases. © 
‘The liquid part of the blood will not take up oxygen in large | 
quantities, but will do sotosome extent and eventhat maylend 
a purifying aid as well as increase the activities of the red blood | 


corpuscles. 
MODE OF ADMINISTRATION AND RESULTS. _ 

Supplied with an assistant, a tank of oxygen which is under 
considerable pressure (I prefer the small tank containing go gal- 
lons compressed to about 5 or 6 gallons) and a piece of rubber tub- 
ing about six feet in length, one end of which is securely wired to | 
a milking tube, while the other end is similarly attached to the de- 
tachable nozzle of the tank, likewise a hypodermic syringe and 
strychnine solution, a catheter, injection pump anda one-inch — 
cotton bandage, the method of treatment is as follows: 

As soon as convenient on reaching a case I inject hypoder- _ 
mically from % to % grain of strychnine in solution into the — 
neck and instruct the helper to thoroughly strip out the udder. 

I then see that the latter is well washed off, that no dirt or in- 
fection will be allowed to enter with the syphon. With the 
rubber tubing screwed on to the tank and the adjusting wrench 
(that is supplied with the tank) attached, insert the milking tube 
into one of the upper teats and allow the gas to flow slowly until 
the quarter is quite hard and full. Instructing the assistant to 
hold the end of the teat firmly between the thumb and forefinger, 
the tube is withdrawn and a piece of the bandage is tied tightly 
around the teat as low down as possible, to prevent the escape 
of the gas. Following this procedure in all four quarters, the 
treatment is supplemented by light massage to the udder, cather- 
izing the cow, and, after emptying the lower bowels, injecting a 
large quantity of warm, soapy water; likewise build her up © 
with bags filled with litter that she may rest comfortably upon 
the sternum. 

Should it be necessary to repeat the treatment this may be 
done in six hours. ‘The ligation should be removed from the | 
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teat in about an hour and a half to prevent the circulation froin 
being interfered with, but may, if necessary, be reapplied after 
the teat has been held a few moments between the fingers. A 
repetition is seldom necessary, the animal, if unconscious, soon 
becomes rational, acts improved, has profuse lacrymation and 
on an average regains her feet and normal functions inside of 
five hours. I have never seen a bad result to the udder and only 
once have I been forced to give.a later tonic treatment for loss 
of appetite. 


FIRST OMAHAN: “The doctor says my Jersey cow has the 
ague. Did you ever hear of such a thing?” Second Omahan : 
“No; but the idea is a good one. You can have a milk-shake 
whenever you wish.”’ 

RABIES RAMPANT.—Lzsbon, May 30.—The Portuguese town 
of Setubal, which has 30,000 inhabitants, is threatened with an 
epidemic of hydrophobia. Recently a mad dog bit thirteen 
other dogs, and these in turn went mad and bit two hundred 
goats and cows, which supply the town’s milk. All the ani- 
mals were killed and six hundred cheeses destroyed, but the 
precautions were not taken till two days after the accident. 

AN EQUINE MONUMENT.—A monument has been erected in 
England to the memory of four hundred thousand horses which 
were killed, died or suffered in the South African war. ‘The 
inscription on the monument reads: ‘‘In memory of the mute 
fidelity of the 400,000 horses killed and wounded at the call of 
their masters during the South African war, 1899-1902, in a 
cause of which they knew nothing, this monument is erected.” 

TETANUS.—Rogers (in the Medical Record of May 21) asserts 
that the toxine of tetanus travels from the periphery to the 
centre of the nervous system along the motor nerves only. He 
believes that for tetanus antitoxine to reach the central nervous 
system it must travel the same way. It is for this reason that 
antitoxine injections, as now given, produce such disappointing 
results. The author proposes that motor nerve trunks shall be 
exposed by incision as near the spinal cord as possible, and that 
the injections of antitoxine shall be given directly into such 
trunks. In addition to this, lumbar puncture should be resorted 
to, the nerve roots scratched if possible, and antitoxine injected 


in this locality also. One case treated by this method is re 


aoe The patient recovered. 
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NAVICULAR DISEASE, 


4 
By J. B. HOLLINGSworTH, D. V. S., Orrawa, CANADA. = 


Presented at the Second Annual Meeting of the Central Canada Veterinary Association, 
Ottawa, Canada, Jan. 27th and 28th, 1904. 


In dealing with this subject I will refer to the general rela- 
tion and anatomy of the parts. 

The navicular bone is placed behind and beneath the lower 
pastern, and behind and above the heel of the coffin bone, so 
that it forms a joint with both and answers a very important 
office in strengthening the union between these parts, in receiv- 
ing a portion of the weight which is thrown on the lower pas- 
tern, and in enabling the flexor tendon to act with advantage. 

Supposing that this tendon were inserted into the coffin bone 
without the intervention of the navicular bone. It would act 
at great mechanical disadvantage in bending the pastern, for it 
is inserted near the end of the coffin bone, and the weight con- 
centrated about the middle of the bone is far off, and requires a 
great power to raise it; but when the navicular bone is inter- 
posed, the centre of motion becomes the posterior edge of that 
bone where it is in contact with the tendon, and thus it will 
be seen that the distance of the power from the centre of mo- 
tiomis nearly or quite the same and a very great expenditure of 
muscular power will be saved. In the one case the power must 
be at least double the weight, in the other they will be nearly 
equal, and also the angle at which the tendon is inserted is con- 
siderably more advantageous. 

Perhaps this is the principal use of the navicular bone, yet at 
the same time we are aware of the benefit which occurs from a 
portion of the weight being taken from the coffin bone and 
thrown on the navicular bone and from it on the tendon, with 
the tendon resting on the elastic frog underneath. 

The navicular bone is sometimes said to descend with the 
motion of the foot. It cannot, for it is connected, both with the 
pastern and coffin bones by inelastic ligaments. 

When, however, the horny bulb with its tuft of hair at the 
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_ back of an oblique fetlock descends in the rapid gallop and 


almost touches the ground, the navicular bone, being as it js 
part of the pastern joint, must descend with it. With this ex. 


_ ception, both in the extending and bending of the pastern it 


turns or rolls upon the other bones rather than descends or 


_ ascends and with the remarkable advantage that when the pas. 


tern is extended the navicular bone is placed in that situation 
which enables the flexor tendon to act with greatest advantage 


in again bending the foot. 


It must be remembered that the fore legs largely support the 


| ‘ weight of the body when the animal is at rest, and that when he 
moves this breaks the shock which the fore feet must sustain as 
_ the body is thrown forward upon them by the propelling force 


_of the hind legs. 

This shock could not be withstood by the tissues of the fore 
feet and legs, were it not that it is largely dissipated by the 
elastic muscles which bind the shoulder to the body. The ease 

with which the arm closes on the shoulder blade and the spring 


_ of the fetlock joint are not sufficient within themselves to pro- 
tect the foot from injury. Extraordinary as these means may 


a appear for the destruction of the shock, and ample as they are 


_ when the horse is at slow pace or unweighted by rider or load, 


they fail to completely relieve the parts from concussion and ex: 


cessive pressure whenever the opposite conditions are present. 
It is self-evident then that the more rapid the pace and the 
greater the load, the greater must these contending forces be, 


_ and the greater the liability to injury. 


For the same reason, horses with excessive knee action are 
more likely to suffer from this disease than others, concussion 
of the foot and intense pressure on the tendon being common 
attendants on their usage. 

Besides these exciting causes must be considered those which 
predispose to the disease ; most prominent among these is hered- 


\ 


ity. 


It may be claimed, however, that an inherited predisposition 
to navicular disease consists not so much in a special suscept- 
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biliiy of the tissues which are involved in the process, as in a 
vice of conformation, which, as is well known, is likely to be 
transmitted from parent to offspring. 

‘he faults of conformation most likely to be followed by 
the development of navicular disease are an insufficient plantar 
cusiiion, a small frog, high contracted heels, and an excessive 
knee action. 

The environment of domestication, the use of such dry stables, 
heavy pulling, bad shoeing, punctured wounds, etc., all have 
their influence in developing this disease. 

The peculiar knuckling of the fetlock joint and the tottering 
of the whole of the fore leg known by the name of “ groggi- 
ness,” and which is so often seen in old and overworked horses, 
is seldom an affection of either the fetlock or pastern joints ; 
indeed, it is not hard to fix on the particular joint. It is that 
which is deep-seated in the foot and where the flexor tendon 
tuns over the navicular bone, when disease attacks these tis- 
sues, as the large number of cases of navicular disease proves. 
The horse, to avoid throwing a portion of his weight on the 
flexor tendon, which ina healthy state is so well able to receive 
it, goes as much as possible on his toes, steps short and lightly, 
producing that appearance of unsteadiness to which the term is 
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applied. 

It may be combined with a want of power in the ligaments 
of the joint, generally produced by frequent and repeated 
sprains, or by ill-judged and cruel exertion. Bad shoeing and 
want of stable care may help to increase, but it will never alone 
produce “ grogginess.” It isone of the evils of excessive work. 
In many cases it is rheumatic in character, and may be from 
want of exercise or from standing on an uneven floor. 

Symptoms.—In the early stages of navicular disease they are 


generally very obscure. 


When the disease begins in inflammation of the navicular 
bone, the animal points the affected foot while at rest, before 
any lameness is seen. While at work he apparently is as well 
as ever, but when placed in the stable one foot will be noticed 
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to point out in advance of the other. After a time, if the 

is closely watched, the horse takes a few lame steps while at 
work; but the lameness disappears as suddenly as it came on 
and the driver doubts that the horse was really lame, thinking 
perhaps from only bad placing of foot on uneven ground. Later 
on the horse has a lame spell, which may last the greater part 
of the day, but the next morning he is all right. He leaves the 
stable sound, but goes lame again during the day. In course of 
a short time the horse is laid up with a severe attack of lame. 
ness, which may last a couple of weeks, and when treated in the 
usual way (poultices, blisters, etc.), he goes sound again. Per- 
haps it will be weeks or months before another attack super- 
Finally, if feet are somewhat neglected and the horse is 
worked or driven hard, he becomes constantly lame and the 
more he is used the greater the lameness. 

Many horses with well-formed and open feet become perma- 
nently lame, and it is very puzzling to locate the seat of lame- 
ness or discover the cause. The horseshoer has had his expla- 
nation, “the shoulder,” but the practitioner may not have been 
able to discover any cause of lameness in the whole limb. 
There are few accustomed to horses who do not recollect an in- 


~ stance of this kind. 


In the lameness of navicular disease the affected leg always 


takes a short step and the toe of the foot first strikes the ground 


so that the shoe is most worn at that point. If the horse is 


_ made to move backwards, the foot is set down with exceedingly 


ah erally shrunken, often of a%pale reddish color, and when sole is 


. great care and the weight rests upon the affected leg but a mo- 
ment. 


If he is lame in both legs the gait is stilty. The frog is gen- 


pared out there will often appear reddish spots.. If the heels 


are pared away so that all the weight comes on the frog, or, if 


the same result is obtained from a bar shoe, the horse is exceed- 
ingly lame. 
The muscles of shoulder and leg shrink away and he often 


_ trembles as the horse stands at rest. After a month of lameness, 
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the foot is found to be narrowed and apparently lengthened ; 
the horn is dry and brittle and has lost its natural gloss. 
\ horse suffering from this form of lameness comes out of 


le case 
hile at 


me on 
nkinge the stable stiff and lame. He may be scarcely able to put his 
tale lanie foot to the ground but after he has been exercised for a 


short time, particularly if the ground be soft, the great lameness 
disappears, but he seems rigid and bound from some stiffness of 
the muscles of the chest and shoulders. 

On this account our forefathers called this disease ‘‘ chest 


part 
es the 
1rse of 


lame- 
” 
in the founder. 


as. The muscles of shoulder and chest waste, but this has no 
super- connection with disease other than that it results from dimin- 
orse is ished function, due to the limited action of the limb. 

d the Treatment.—Recollecting that the first stage is that of in- 
flammation, all means should be used to arrest this process be- 
fore any alteration of structure has taken place. 

Shoes are to be removed, the frog allowed to touch the 
expla- ground, the feet placed in a cold water bath for several hours 
» been during the day and in a poultice of bran and linseed at night. 
limb. He should be encouraged to lie down as much as possible. He 
an in- should be given an occasional purgative and kept on cooling 

diet. At the end of a fortnight whether the lameness be re- 


yerma- 
lame- 


ways moved or not a blister should be applied around the coronet. 
round Cases that resist this treatment will frequently recover under the 
rse is action of a seton passed through the frog and arun for a month 
lingly or so at grass in a damp pasture free from stones. ‘The recov- 


a me ery may be a restoration to perfect soundness when the surface 
of the bone has not been diseased. However, if cartilage be 

s ger diseased and horse still goes lame great care must be taken of 

sole ie the feet, and preparing them for the shoe. 

heels The heels should be encouraged to grow, the toe kept short 


or, if and sole thin, so that when the horse puts down his foot there 

eceed- will be a certain amount of spring. The shoe should be slight- 
ly bevelled out at heels. Slight heel caulks with no toe caulks, 

often packed with tow and tar and a leather sole. In shoeing this 


eness, way in spring, summer and fall the horse will do his work 
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almost sound. In winter time remove the shoes and allow 
horse to travel barefooted on snow. This will allow and assist 
the foot to spread and grow into proper shape. 
i In very painful cases an operation may be necessary in 
_ which the sense of feeling is destroyed in the foot, by cutting 
- out portions of the nerve at the fetlock “ neurotomy.” 
, This operation, however, can only be advised in certain 
_ favorable cases, and it is sometimes hard to determine whether 
| ~ or not the operation should be performed. I would say, never 
operate on a very heavy, thick legged horse; never operate 
where the feet are thin, weak in the heels, full in the sole or 
showing any predisposition to laminitis. Operate only where 
_ the foot is good and strong; the horse’s action not too high and 
_ the lameness otherwise incurable.. 


RADIUM would cost $8,000,000 per pound, if that quantity 
in the world. 
"THERE are 19,373 trotters with standard records and 10,657 
| 4 pacers with stahdard records. This is up to the close of 1903, 
It shows that the trotter has the preference. 

Dr. GEORGE HILTON, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, reports 
twenty recoveries out of twenty-five cases of milk fever treated 
with oxygen. 

_ AFTER an interval of a decade, there promises to be a revival 
this season in trotting under saddle. C. K. G. Billings’ black 
trotting gelding Charlie Mac, 2:0734, by McKinney, 2:11 14, is 
being trained to saddle by H. K. Devereux, the Cleveland 
Es and seems to take readily to that way ‘of going. 

THE Italian government encourages horse breeding by ex- 

positions, prizes and purses for racing, giving annually from 

50,000 to 60,000 francs for these purposes. These sums were 
increased a year or two ago to 100,000 francs, and the number 

of stallions in the government breeding stations was increased 

from 300 to 500. 

THE life.of a nine-day-old trotting-bred filly by Jay Me- 
Gregor, dam Olga, by Lumps, was saved at a veterinary hospital 
at Lexington, Ky., recently, the second case on record. ‘The 
filly having locked bowels, veterinary surgeons opened the body 
and set the entrails right. ‘The filly has recovered. She is en- 
gaged in all the big futurities.—(Horse-shoers’ Journal.) 
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‘ Careful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him. By re- 
cor 1g his observations, he adds tothe knowledge of his profession, and assists by his facts 
in :ilding up the solid edifice of pathological science.”’ 


PARTURIENT APOPLEXY—MORE RESULTS FROM ee 
4 By Dr. S. S. SNYDER, Cedarburg, Wis. 


Having had considerable bad luck with the iodide of potas- 


h 

_ siuin treatment in parturient apoplexy, and after reading the 
success Drs. Tennant and Barnes, of London, Ontario, had with 

pesipe the oxygen treatment, I thought I would try it. On September 

ole or 17 last, I went to Milwaukee to the different dental depots. At 

where Patterson’s I found a cylinder containing forty gallons of pure 

‘h and oxygen. I attached my hose and tube, which I used to use in 


giving iodide of potassium. It worked fine, but I had nothing 
with which to measure the oxygen. They had no sack less 
than four gallons, so I had to guess at it. 


ied No. r.—On October 7, I was called to see a grade Holstein 
0,657 cow having calved about twenty-four hours; down and unable 
1903 to get up. Semi-comatose. Saw her about 6.30 p.m. Injected 
oxygen; in three and one-half hours she was on her feet. Saw 
sports her next morning. She was eating as if there had been nothing 
ented wrong with her. Same cow had milk fever one year before, 
when it took her about fourteen hours to get on her feet with 
— the iodide of potassium treatment. 
eee No. 2.—October 10. Full-blood Guernsey cow, calved about 
Zo thirty hours; down and unable to get up. Saw her about 5 P. M. 
aa Injected oxygen; in four hours she was on her feet. In this 
; case I had some trouble to get her bowels to move. 
— No. 3.—October 14. Grade Guernsey cow, calved about 
twenty-four hours; down and unable to rise. Senii-comatose. 
abv Saw her about 1.30 P.M.; injected oxygen; in one hour after 
okie she was on her feet, and made good recovery. 
sonal No. 4.—October 19. Grade Durham, ten years old, calved 


about twenty-four hours before she went down. Was called 
le about six hours after she went down. At 12.30 P. M. injected 
oxygen, filled the udder quite full, closed up the teats so that 
the gas could not escape. Gave another injection next morning 
as she was still in the same condition. She died about 12 Mm. 
sane day. The oxygen seemed to have no effect on her. 


* Read at the meeting of the Society of Veterinary Graduates of Wisconsin, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1904, 
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~ § twelve hours before she went down, unable to get up. 


No. 5.—October 21. Grade Durham cow, had calved about 
twenty-four hours before noticing her sick, which was some 
time in the forenoon. She went down at noon, unable to rise, 


7 was called about 8 p. M., filled her udder waa with oxygen, 


Called to see her next morning ; found her up and looking for 
something to eat. She had gotten up during the night. "The 
owner did not know at what time as he did not stay with her. 

No. 6.—November 2. Grade Durham cow, calved about 
twenty hours before she went down, unable to rise. Had been 

down since noon. Saw her in the evening. Injected oxygen 
about 8 P.M. Saw her next morning; found her up and doing 
well. 

No. 7.—November 3. Grade Guernsey, had calved about 
eighteen hours when owner noticed she was not well. ‘This 
was the evening of the 2d. I was called next day ; got there 
about noon, gave her an injection. She got up same afternoon 
and made a good recovery. 


No. 8.—November 17. Grade Durham, had calved about 


_ twenty-four hours when she went down, unable. to rise. This 


was in the morning. Saw her in the afternoon about 4 P.M. 
At 8 p. M. she was on her feet ; made aa 


No. g.—November 17. Grade Durham cow, had calved 


Comatose. At IO P. M. gave injection of oxygen. She got 
onto her feet next morning at 5 A. M. 

At the time I had the two last the weather was very cold. 
The last one was in a very cold stable. 


CALCIUM SULPHIDE IN THE TREATMENT OF SEPTICZMIA.* 
By G. R. Younc, D. V. S., Omaha, Neb. 
The patient, a brown gelding about eleven years old and 


; ame when well twelve hundred and fifty pounds, had its 
right hind foot punctured by a screw bolt that made a rather 


large opening near the centre of the bottom of foot and caused 


great lameness. The owner took it upon himself to dress the 
wound and applied a hot flaxseed meal poultice and apparently 
felt content with the progress that was being made for twenty- 
four hours. After that time had expired and on going to the 
stable in the morning he found to his surprise the animal 
standing on the punctured foot and extremely lame on the 


* Read before the Nebraska Veterinary Medical Association. 
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ner. He looked the horse over carefully and found extensive 
ellings of the lymphatics and the scrotum swollen out of all 
-oportions and came to the conclusion that this was evidently 
yond his skill and I was called to prescribe. On arrival I 
‘ind the conditions as already described existing and on a 
|ose examination discovered that the left hind foot on the fatty 
ishion of the heel had been to all appearances punctured by a 
able fork, which to me accounted for the temporary resting of 
e foot. I saw that I had a very critical case with which to 
eal and concluded that the first thing to do was to endeavor to 
arrest the progress of septiceemia, at the same time holding out 
very little encouragement to the owner for the horse’s recovery. 
As he was attached to the animal and counted him to be the 
best one of eight that he owned, he was very anxious to do all 
that was possible to save his life. 

The terribly swollen condition of the scrotum was a great 
source of alarm to the owner, soI, witn some difficulty, passed 
the catheter; this, however, without getting any material result 
or benefit. 

The medicinal treatment was as follows: 

R Calcium sulphide, 3 iss 
Pulvis hydrastis, 3 ili 

-M. et. fiat Chart. No. xii. 

‘Sig. One powder every three hours. 

- On account of the severity of the case, I ordered the first 
three powders to be given at intervals of an hour and a half. 

In addition to this I prescribed : > 

@ 

R FI. ext. nucis vomice, 3vi 
Spts. vinirect., q.s. xii 

‘ix and give one ounce in four ounces of w ater ev ery three hours. 

I ordered this pushed the same as the powders. 

My next visit found the animal exhausted, and had lain 
or fallen down during the night, efforts to raise him proving 
futile. I decided to use the slings. The horse was raised easily 
and comfortably and commenced to eat and drink well. I left 
him resting better and gave instructions for manipulating the 
slings. He (the owner) promised to telephone me the next 
morning to report progress, and, to tell the truth, I was pre- 
pared to hear news of any sort. 

This is, however, what he said: ‘ Well, the old horse is on 
his feet ; drank a pail and a half of water and ate nearly all of 
a bran mash prepared for him.” My reply was that I would 
call later and see him, which I did, and found conditions im- 
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The horse was still in the slings, but 
able to step from one side to the other—the first time in four 


days. 
I omitted to state that I applied freely to the scrotum 


_ oxychlorine plastic dressing to relieve the local swellings 


already done so. 


This, I feel sure, proved a valuable adjunct to the internal treat. 
ment. At my next visit, two days later, I found the swelling 
much reduced, general appearance improved, able to move 
around in the stall freely, appetite better, with prospects of re. 
covery good. 

My main object in presenting the report of this case is to 
show and extol the virtues of calcium sulphide in such a way 
as to induce every veterinarian to give it a trial if they have 
The rapid change that it seemingly 
makes on the animal economy is such that to me is bound to 
commend its use in all cases of existing or auticipated blood 
poisoning. Alcohol in the early stages, followed later by beer, 


aids materially in adding support and stimulus to the general 


condition. 
The wounds were treated by cleansing thoroughly with 


—creolin solution, but up to this time the wounds have not re- 


high. 


ceived as much attention as the internal treatment, on account 


of the utter impracticability of dressing them. aa 
SALIVARY CALCULI. 


By NEWTON G. LEGEAR, V. S., Waco, Texas. 
Subject, a sorrel driving mare, six years old, 14% hands 
Was brought to my office Oct. 29, 1903, by Mr. ' 
who requested me to cut into her cheek and remove some stones 
which could be distinctly made out by digital examination. He 


several stones removed, but as he could feel some more in there 


7 yet, concluded that they had not all been taken out. 


Upon examination I found the whole left side of her head 


the base of the ear to the angle of the mouth, especially along 


_ the course of the salivary duct. 


The parotid gland, the masse- 
ter and buccinator muscles, as well as those of the lips, were pat- 


ticularly implicated. The affected side was not unlike that of 


a case of purpura, and on account of the extensive cedema the 
animal was unable to eat. An examination per orem revealed 


; i the fact that pus and saliva were discharging into the mouth 


through the opening of Steno’s duct. > ; 
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rs, but By applying a twitch to the nose, and making a free incision 
1 four into the cheek opposite the third upper molar tooth, I easily ex- 
tracted eight or nine white smooth calculi, varying in size froma 
rotum pee to that of a walnut, the largest one weighing one ounce. Great 
llings, quantities of saliva and inspissated pus were evacuated during 
treat. the operation. By syringing and washing out the cavity with 
elling an antiseptic solution and packing it with oakum, the operation 
move was completed. 
of re- Next day I removed the oakum, syringed out the cavity, and 
packed it again with oakum; after which the owner treated and 
1s to took care of her himself. On the fourth day she was again re- 
A way turned; the swelling had nearly all subsided, and she was eating 
have well, but there were two fistulous openings into the parotid 
lingly glaud, which were discharging saliva and pus freely. I gave 
ind to instructions to keep the parts as clean as possible by washing 
blood and syringing with the same solution, and, to my surprise, in 
beer, three weeks time the openings had all healed up nicely, and the 
eneral animal has remained sound and well ever since. 
According to the history of this case it would be very in- . 
- with teresting to know whether another crop of stones will develop 4 
1ot Te- during the course of another three years and necessitate another # 
count operation. 
I would like to ask the editors of the REVIEW if such cases ai 
> are at all common; also, how many cases, all told, have been at 
“ reported in the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW since its first 3 
publication ? 
hands [NoTE.—Salivary calculi have been reported from time to Hi 
time in these pages, but they have not been very numerous. sil 
stones We have not the time to look up the records in order to answer i, 
n. He our correspondent’s last query.— EDITORS. | : 4 
head By LynForp E. TuTrLe, M. D. V., Bernardsville, N. J. 
y from Having seen in the REvIEW for February, and also for bu 
along March, reports of cases of tetanus in the dog, I am led to report a 
masse- a case that occurred in my practice. 
re pat- On Jan. 1st, 1903, I was called to see a white English terrier 
that of bitch. On Dec. 1st she had been brought from a locality where 
na the there had been a few cases of rabies. Dec. 28 was the first 
vealed the attendant noticed anything wrong. Jan. 1st, temperature 


mouth was 101.2° F., ears erect and drawn together, forehead wrin- 
kled, legs and back stiff, neck stiff (stag-neck), very excitable ; 
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would tremble violently when handled. Masseter muscles 
puffed out, but could open jaws; constant attempt to drink, but 
could swallow very little, if any; would void urine and feces if 
carried outdoors. Gave chloral in water, which caused spasm 
of the larynx and great distress; could get no history of any 
injury. Then gave cannabis indica, potassium bromide and 
chloral insyrup. Her condition remained about the same until 
the night of Jan. 3d, when the attendant thought her dying, 
_ On Jan. 4, could swallow a little and did not appear quite so 
thirsty. Jan. 5, temperature was 102° F., the highest at any 
time. On Jan. 7, muscles were a little less rigid and she would 
send her body sidewise a little; could swallow better, and 
would eat some. Jan. 9, muscular rigidity nearly gone; would 
lie with head around to side. Made good recovery. 
I later learned that about Dec. 6-8 she broke a toe nail, 
causing her to go lame for a few days, but as it healed so readily 
attendant had forgotten about it. 


a AMPUTATION OF UTERUS OF A DOG.* 
7, 


By G. A. McKay, M. D. C., Avoca, Iowa. 


| On November roth, 1902, a man brought a female dog to 
my office for treatment. 

: Hfistory.—Owner said she was spayed about two years pre- 
vious by an empiric of this town. ‘The wound healed but she 
never did well; she lost in flesh, poor appetite at times, a dis- 
charge with a bad odor from her vulva more or less all the time 
_ but worse in the summer and fall. She laid around more or 
— less all the time. 

Etiology.—I am at a loss what would cause this condition 
unless it was either from septic infection from the operator's 
_ hands and instruments or animal being pregnant at time of 
spaying and the placental membrane being retained setting up 


~achronic metritis 
Symptoms.—On examining found the dog’s temperature 104, 
pulse 95, hair dry and scurvy. A thick dark reddish discharge 
from vulva, mucous membrane slightly swollen. On closer ex- 
_ amination found discharge coming from vagina and uterus ; dis- 
charge had a very annoying and offensive odor ; little or no appe- 
tite, slightly constipated, eyes slightly swollen with slight 


discharge from them. 
* Presented to Meeting of Iowa State Veterinary Medical Association, 1904. 
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Prognosts.—Advised owner that the only treatment was to 
operate on the dog, to save her life, but the owner refused to 
have an operation performed. 

Treatment.—l,ocal treatment was applied by injections of 
carbolic acid, tannic acid, aa grs.xx, glycerine 31, aqua 3 iii, 
three times a day ; internally beef tea, raw eggs, etc., were given, 
but no results. The dog kept on getting worse from day to 
day, temperature ran up to 107, pulse 150, no appetite, discharge 
getting worse. On Nov. 27th owner decided to have an operation 
performed on the dog. The dog was put on a table and the 
seat of the operation was cleaned and antiseptically washed with 
a‘‘t to 1000” of bichloride of mercury. The dog was put 
under perfect influence of anzsthesia of chloroform and ether. 
An incision was made through the median line just posterior to 
the umbilical cord, one and a half inches in length ; found a great 
deal of difficulty in bringing the uterus and the two horns out 
through the incision as uterus and both horns were filled with 
matter. After being brought out the uterus was amputated 
with ecraseur just posterior to the os; then wound was washed 
antiseptically with a “‘ 1 to 1000” solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury, wound closed with four stitches and a dry dressing applied 
of 1 to 8 of iodoform and boracic acid and some absorbent cot- 
ton and bandage applied. This treatment was repeated twice a 
day and stitches removed on the tenth day. The wound healed 
completely in five weeks and the dog fully recovered and has 
been well ever since. 

Discusston.—A. §. Brodie advised that the clitoris be re- 
moved in bitches that came in heat or flowed after spaying. 


EXPERIENCE WITH TALLIANINE. 
: 7 By Z. W. SEIBERT, V. S., Crestline, Ohio. 

On April 4, 1904, I was called by telephone at midnight to 
come over near Tiro, O., to see a sick horse. On my arrival I 
found a western horse that was developing a very bad case of 
catarrhal pneumonia. Found him with a temperature of 104°, 
circulation 65, respiration 45; ears lopped; extremities cold ; 
nostrils dilated, and visible mucous membranes congested. Sore, 
hacking cough. I gave my ordinary treatment for pneumonia 
and went home, to return next day. On my return found my 
patient not at all improved. Next day no improvement, and, if 
anything, worse. On April 6, I telegraphed to Chicago for six 
tubes of tallianine and received same April 7. I gave 10 c.c. and 
dispensed with all other treatment. On April 8, gave 10 c.c. 
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more. On April 9, gave 1occ. After giving the first dose the 
temperature had come down to 103°. After the second dose it 
came to 102°. In twelve hours after the third dose the tem. 
perature was normal, circulation 48, extremities warm, respira- 
tions 15, and horse began to eat ; mucous membranes healthy, 
Put horse on tonics and dismissed him well. April 11, seem- 
ingly as well as ever. 
This being my first experience with tallianine, it surely 
gave me great satisfaction, and I will give it further trial. 


‘THE REVIEW has been better than ever for the past year, 
aud I wish to congratulate you on your success in furnishing 
' the veterinarians of the United States a journal that compares 
favorably with anything in that line published in the English 
language. Have been a constant reader for the past thirteen 

- years and cannot afford to missa number now.”—(W. G. Clark, 
M.D. C, Marinette, 

| ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—C. S. B., Circleville, Kan- 
sas.—We think you have the mortality of pneumonia in the 
jack exaggerated. If simple lobar pneumonia, recovery is quite 
probable under proper scientific treatment. The statement of 
the editor of your local paper that the disease is ‘‘ always fatal” 
is altogether unauthoritative. Probably some REVIEW reader 
who has had large experience with these animals will give his 
results in treating pneumonia as affecting them. ir tents 
_#P. H. B., New York.—The anti-docking bill failed to pass the 
recent legislature. The only law against the operation is that 
of cruelty to animals. J., Tllinois.—T here 


- can be no harm in blistering the hock or pastern with biniodide 


of mercury ointment (1:8), and applying officinal cantharides 
ointment on top of it, rubbing them both well in together. The 
combination will prolong the counter-irritant effects of each and 
_ make the blister more profound, without endangering the integ- 


rity of the hair follicles. It will also confer decided absorbent 


- properties to the blister. Such a combination, unless greatly 
_ diluted, should not be applied to regions where there is much 
P. V., North 
Dakota.—Your inquiry regarding the modus operandi of the 
oxygen treatment for milk fever is well answered in the present 
number of the REVIEW in the paper by Dr. R. P. Lyman on 
that subject. If you had read well the May number you would 
also have been supplied with the details of the treatment in the 
paper by Dr. W. H. Ridge, of Trevose, Pa. 
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se EXTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 
lose it 
GERMAN REVIEW. 
es pira- 
seem. 3 wn, D, V. S., Bureau of Animal Industry, Ellis, Kansas. 
surely INTERMITTENT LAMENESS IN A HORSE DUE TO A COM- a 
PRESSION OF THE PELVIC AND FEMORAI, ARTERIES [Prof Dr. ; 
—— Fyihner|.—An eight-year-old gelding while at work suddenly fy 
t year, collapsed, but soon was able to rise. A rectal exploration re- Ps 
ishing vealed slightly to the left of the bifurcation of the aorta, a firm, + 
npares pulsating, painless tumor, of the size of a double fist, and which a 
nelish appeared grown together with the aorta. The animal was de- iq 
irteen stroyed. The tumor, a lymphsarcoma, compressed the arteries 19g 
Clark, and corresponding veins.—( Berl. Thierarzt. Wochenschr.) 
A CASE OF MALIGNANT CEDEMA IN A Horse [Prof Dr. off 
Kan- Frihner|.—A twelve-year-old mare received an injury on the ‘eS 
in the left hip by a hay fork. After three days the neighboring parts iH 
quite of the wounds were considerably swollen. The animal showed “ys 
ant of impairment in general health. Condition when received for sas 
fatal ” treatment: Extensive crepitating swelling, which reached to ae 
reader the knee; wound secretion frothy, foetid, of a light brownish “a8 
ve his color. General condition considerably impaired. Temperature iat 
cons 39.5° C., pulse 68 and very weak. The visible mucous membranes oth 
ss the highly reddened, appetite depraved. Clinical diagnosis: Malig- 13 
s that nant oedema. Treatment: Large deep incisions, “antiseptic itri- ig 
There gations, painting with tincture of iodine, subcutaneous camphor i 
iodide injections. After 10 hours’ stay at the hospital and 24 hours’ tf . 
arides sickness, the animal died. Pathological diagnosis: Malignant i 
The edema.—(Berl. Thierarzt. Wochenschr.) 
h and CONTRIBUTION TO THE DIAGNOSIS OF CHRONIC GONITIS y 
integ: IN THE Horse [Prof Dr. Fréhner|.—Gonitis appears as an 
rbent apparently spontaneous lameness, the animal improving after 48 
reatly rest. In both sides gonitis lameness manifests itself in a pecu- <¢ 
much liar tripping gait, also in an alternative lifting of the hind ex- +g 
North tremities. The affected leg is frequently flexed. The animal ie 
of the avoids laying down and rising. In. pronounced cases, a visible ty 
reSent hard, painless, diffused thickening of the whole joint is a path- ae 
an on ognostic symptom, while in milder cases an exostosis of the a 
vould superior extremity of the tibia, of the size of a pigeon’s egg to sf 
in the that of a hen’s egg, is noticeable. The examining place is not 


the anterior surface, but about at a hand’s length from the an- 
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terior border of the patella, inwardly, and at the width of a hand 


under the same. Passive movements of the joints, flexion and 
abduction, cause pain. The differential diagnosis from a spavin 


is often dificult. Pain on moving the joint, localized muscular 


atrophy of the quadriceps, continual elevating of the affected 
extremity in a flexed position, are symptoms indicating es 


When both conditions are present, a cocaine injection will de- 


cide the seat of the lameness, as it only relieves the spavin 
lameness.— (Berl. Thierarzt Wochenschr.) 

AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE ACTION OF SUPRARE-: 
NIN ON THE ORGANIC TISSUES, AND THEIR ACTION IN Swr- 
GICAL OPERATIONS [Dr. B. Mueller|.—The extract of the 
suprarenal capsule, appears on the market in the following 
preparations: 1, suprarenin ; 2, adrenalin; 3, epinephrin. The 
action of the suprarenal extracts consists in contracting the 
muscular fibres of the small vessels in a way that the bleeding 
from them ceases immediately. When larger vessels are con- 
cerned, a complete contraction cannot take place; however, 
their lumen is considerably diminished. After this-action of the 
suprarenal extract was ascertained, experiments were made as to 
its hzemostatic value in surgery. The author injected in the 
back of a dog, a solution, consisting of eucain B. 0.5: 1000.0 
c.cm, solution. To ro c.cm. of this solution 5 drops of a 1 per 
cent. suprarenin solution was added. ‘The injection was per- 
formed in a manner that an area of 2 by 3cm. was infiltrated. 
The author then made an incision through the skin, beginning 
at the border of the infiltrated part, extending through the en- 
tire length of the same, and terminating it slightly outside the 
infiltrated part. The author observed that from the parts not 
infiltrated the bleeding was profuse, while he succeeded in ex- 
tirpating a piece of the skin, without any bleeding, from the 


infiltrated portion. In the infiltrated part, the bloodvessels. 
showed on microscopical examination to be considerably con-: 


tracted, so that they only contained a few small blood corpus- 
cles. In this way, the extirpation of the tongue in a dog was 
successfully accomplished without the flow of a drop of blood. 
Extirpations of lobes of the liver were also successfully carried 
out without bleeding. Dr. Hecht recommends the suprarenin 
in epistaxis as snuff powder in the following formula: BR Zinc 
sozoiodol, 0.3 (—o.5—o0.1); menthol, 0.2 (—0.3—0.5); supra- 
renin cryst., 0.001 (—0.002) ; sacch. lact., 10.0.—(Muench. 
Med. Wochenschr.) 


THE STAINING OF SOME BACTERIA IN TISSUES = 
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ARE DIFFICULT TO STAIN [De K. Zieler].—We have good stain- 
ing methods for bacteria which are difficult to stain (Kuhne, 
].oeffler, Unna, etc.). Such are the bacilli of glanders, of typhus, 
the gonococci, etc. ; however, these methods have the disadvan- 


tages of staining the base in the same color as the bacteria, which %, 
causes considerable difficulty in their detection. The author “ts 
applied a different method, which has the advantage that with e 
a remarkably nice differentiation of the bacteria the cell nuclei i 


and the construction of the protoplasma appear sharply defined. 
The procedure is the following : 1. Hardening according to de- 
sire—the best success was obtained with formalin—Mueller’s 
formalin solution (1:9), paraffin imbedding; or celloidin im- 
bedding, with the extraction of the celloidin before staining. 
2. Staining over night (8-24 hours) in Prauter’s mild orcein 
solution: Orcein D., 0.1; pure nitr. acid, 2.0; 70% alcohol, 
100.0. 3. Washing in 70% alcohol. Then 4. In water. 5. 
Staining for ro minutes to 2 hoursin polychrom. methylenblue. 
6. Washing in water. 7. Thorough differentiation in a glycer- 
in ether solution (Gruebler’s). 8. Washing in water. 9. 
Washing in 70% alcohol, absol. alcohol, xylol balsam. After 
this staining the construction of the nuclei appear sharply de- 
fined. The protoplasma is pale, sometimes of a grayish blue 
color, while the base is perfectly coloriess, or of a light brown- 
ish hue. The bacteria appear dark blue, sometimes black-blue, 
and are sharply defined in the tissue. The author concludes 
the advantages of this staining in the following: (1) The stain 
can only be extracted with difficulty with alcohol. (2) The 
base is colorless or of a light brownish hue. (3) Besides the ap- 
pearance of the elastic fibres, the construction of the cell nucler 
and the protoplasma can be plainly seen. (4) It can be easily 
executed and the beginner can obtain good results. oe 
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By Prof. A. Liaurarp, M.D.,V.M, 4 


SECONDARY SUPPURATIVE MYOSITIS IN A HorSE—GEN- 


Aged six years, this horse is taken with paroxystic hzemo- 
globinzemia (azoturia). He is bled, receives an injection of 
p! and i Is in moist blankets. He also receives 
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digitaline and caffeine in granules, one of each every hour. Six 
litres of artificial serum are injected the same day. Under this 
treatment the horse soon improves, when after about eight days 
the temperature goes up to 41°C., the hind quarters becoie 
again weak, the legs are swollen, the croup is full, there are 
colics, the urine is dark again and albuminous, there are marked 
evidences of great trouble brewing. But what? Severe treat- 
ment is prescribed. Mustard poultice on the chest, acetanilid, 
phenacetine and antipyrine are given internally, with digitaline 
and caffeine. The result is negative. A consultation confirms 
the critical condition of the patient, viz., suspicion of purulent 
infection, with formation of abscesses in the gluteal region. 
But the animal is of great value, and all efforts to save him are 
demanded by the owner. Hundreds of penetrating points of 
cauterization are applied on the gluteal region. Phenicated 
ointment is used to dress them. Digitaline, caffeine, and quin- 
ine are prescribed ; 40 centilitres of Marmoreck’s serum are in- 
jected, etc. No result; the anima! finally succumbs. At the 
post-mortem the muscles appear with a marked salmon col- 
oration ; they have‘a repulsive odor. The gluteal muscles and 
those of the flat of the thigh contain purulent collections of 
various sizes, from that of a nut to that of the fist. The muscu- 
lar tissue is soft, washy in color. A thick lymphatic cord runs 
on their surface upwards to an hypertrophied inguinal lym- 
phatic gland, which is transformed into a large abscess. ‘There 
are suppurative gatherings on the mesentery; the liver contains 
them also. The bladder contains urine, dark in color and rich 
in albumin. Pulmonary abscesses are found, principally in the 
left lung, where one has opened into the bronchii and poured 
its contents into the trachea. ‘The myocardium is soft and dis- 
colored, the endocardium is dark and its surface is thick and 
rough.—( Journ. de Zovbtechnie, Dec., 1903.) 

RUPTURE OF THE BLADDER IN A SLUT [IZ P. Leblanc|.— 
This animal suffered much with constipation and loss of appe- 
tite. She also tried frequently to urinate, but without result. 
Her abdomen was large, the animal moved with difficulty, keep- 
ing her hind legs apart. On palpation of the abdomen, the 
intestinal mass was felt with difficulty, displaced as it seemed to 
be by a hard, tense and elastic tumor. The abdominal cavity 
seemed to be a large pouch full of fluid, and yet it was not a 
case of ascites. Vaginal exploration gave no indication. Rec- 
tal examination revealed an empty rectum, but far forward the 


finger felt a hard solid mass. Catheterism of the urethra failed. 
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\ soft and solid catheter could not enter the bladder—arrested, 
it was supposed by a foreign body back of the meatus, in the 
urethra, or at the vesical neck. The cystic tumor was explored 
with a trocar; only a few drops of fluid, red in color and smell- 
ing like urine, were extracted. Further examination was post- 

»oned to the next day, when the dog was found dead. Post- 
mortem: About one litre of bloody urine was found in the 
abdominal cavity. The digestive organs offered nothing pecul- 
iar, except in the last portions of the colon and in the rectum a 
large mass of faeces was found, hard and packed. ‘The bladder 
was retracted upon itself, had a purplish color, and on its inferior 
face presented a tear, from one to two centimetres long. ‘The 
internal face was highly inflamed ; ureters were enlarged ; kid- 
neys had hemorrhagic centres. No foreign body was found. 5H 
It is probable that the cystic tumor felt in the abdomen was © 
n ae else than the bladder, and that the difficulty in intro- — 

ducing the catheter was due to the presence of the fecal mass 
pressing upon the urethra. This is the second case of this kind, 
fullness of the bladder due to coprostasis, that the author has - 
observed.—( Journ. de Zovtechnie, Dec., 1903.) 

CEREBRAL TUMORIN A Horse [R. Bissauge and Naudin]. 
—The subject, a heavy draught gelding of 12 years, has been 
bought very cheap—‘a true bargain,” said the buyer. The _ 
horse, however, was affected with ‘ immobility,” he is a_ . 
“dummy.” His condition is noticed by the driver: he is dull, 
stands punishment without rebellion, but with good feeding its a 
energy is stimulated and he does work for three weeks well. 
After a warm day he has a severe cerebral congestion with ex-_ 
cessive dullness, sleepiness, stupid aspect, staggering gait, no 
fever. Bleeding, laxatives, mustard revulsion, and arecolin 
allow him to resume his work after a few days. Under the 
same influence of warm weather, hard work and heavy feeding, 
his symptoms become more marked, the automatism begins— 
abnormal position of the legs are taken and kept for a time, his 
countenance is stupid, but backing takes place yet normally, 
even when he is harnessed toa load. Treatment relieves him — 
again; he is sold; works for several months; then relapses 
into more dullness; insensibility to the whip; he eats less; 
keeps the food carelessly and listlessly in his mouth, and yet © 
backs up perfectly. He is sold for butchery. Autopsy: All 
the visceree of the thorax and abdomen are normal. In the 
cranium, the meninges are sound. ‘The size, form and relations — 
of the bulb, isthmus, and cerebellum are perfectly normal. The 
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cerebrum presents the left hemisphere much larger than tiie 
right; in enlarging it has displaced the smallest and pushed 
aside the chiasma of the optic nerves. On the inferior face of 
this left hemisphere is observed a spot which is irregularly 
rounded, greyish colored with whitish points, rough and hard 
to the touch. In tlre ventricle of this left lobe there is a mass, 
elongated, floating in the fluid contained within the cavity, and 
weighing 70 grammes. It has this aspect observed on the out- 
side surface, viz. : greyish, with white spots, and of stony con- 
sistency. The ventricle itself was considerably enlarged to con- 
tain the growth. ‘lhe right hemisphere was normal. The his- 
tological examination was not made. Three interesting points 
are noted by the authors: (1) the animal never had any nervous 
manifestations, vertigo, epilepsy, or paralysis; (2) he could 
back up to the end of his life; (3) the symptoms were mild in 
comparison with the size of the tumor.—(Rec. de Med. Vet., 
Jan., 1904.) 

ACUTE CEREBRAL CONGESTION IN A HorsE [JZ Fort].— 
such affection is not common, and this case shows that hopes of 
recovery are always justified even in the worst case. After 
being three months at a stable of remount, a three-and-a-half- 
year-old colt is found one morning in one corner of his stable, 
pushing hard against the wall. His respiration is loud because 
of his head being much flexed on the neck. The fore legs are 
carried backwards under the trunk, the hind ones are stretched 
backwards as if the animal was starting a pull to move a heavy 
load. Pushed away from that position, he seems depressed, 
tired and sleepy ; his head, much bruised, is carried low down ; 
the penis hangs out of the sheath; urine dripping away by 
drops; the tail is slightly deviated to the right. Breathing is 
normal (16) ; the conjunctiva is slightly infiltrated ; pulse very 
small, almost imperceptible ; beatings of the heart strong ; tem- 
perature 37°8 C.; pupil very much dilated; walk staggering. 
With difficulty he is taken to a large stable close by. He then 
stands for some time quiet, or at others suddenly pushes ahead 


with violence and at times by successive jerks. In some of 


these spells he falls down and remains without struggling. He 
also has more violent paroxysms, raises himself up, puts his feet 
in his manger and assumes most dangerous positions. This 
condition lasts until the afternoon, when he becomes more quiet, 
moving ina circle in the stable. Notwithstanding all precat- 
tions, the head is fearfully bruised. The next day the symptoms 
are about the same, but the spells of vertigo are less frequent-- 
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‘ree among them are very severe. The animal drinks easily, 

yut refuses all food. ‘The following day (the second since the 
attack) he is improved—the head is enormous, cedematous, and 
from the nose and mouth escapes a thick bloody liquid, “ite. 
repulsive odor. All symptoms are better; no spells, but gen- “a 
eral sleepy and stupid appearance; he drinks freely, refuses all 
food. The third day improvement more marked; he eats a | 
little. The fourth the condition is most satisfactory. In a * 
week the animal is galloping in the field. After discarding ab- — 
scess of the brain, meningitis, cerebral haemorrhage and tumor __ 
of the brain, the authors considered the case as one of cerebral 
congestion, for which the cause could not be found. For treat- AP 


ment, there was almost none, except that indicated for the con- 


dition of the lesions of the head, and cold water applications. _ 
Bleeding, which might have been resorted to on the start, was 
too dangerous the first day and considered as not indicated 
afterwards.—(Rev. Gener. de Med. Vet., Jan. 15, 1904.) 

OSSIFYING SPINAL PACHYMENINGITIS OF Doc [Prof 
Sendrazl |.—This case presents very interesting features. The _ 
dog has been suffering for months with pains, which were con- 
sidered as rheumatismal, but grew worse notwithstanding care- 
ful treatment. At the last examination he presented the fol- 
lowing conditions: He moves with difficulty, the back is 
arched, head carried low, neck and vertebral column stiff. — 


The legs are ankylosed-like, flexion of the joints restricted, the te] 


dog walks with short steps, soon gets tired and lays down with we 
great care and with howls of pain. The slightest touch is pain- 
ful to him ; it seems as if with it lhe received an electric shock. © 
Tendinous and muscular reflexes are exaggerated ; by testing — 
them, spinal epilepsy is manifested. Later on the hy perasthesia 

is replaced by paralysis; there is intestinal and vesical im- a 
potency; death takes place. At the post-mortem, an extensive _ 


thickening of the dura-mater is observed. In the thickness 


there are small elongated bony pilates, which measure between __ 
5 and 30 millimetres i in length, 1 to 4 in width, 1 to 2in thick- 


ness. They are in great numbers, distributed in the —— > 


length of the spinal dura-mater from the bulb to the lumbar 
plexus ; they are more numerous on the inferior face, wherethey __ 
are almost contiguous to each other; they surround the rach- a 
idian nerves. ‘They are more or less flexible, yet hard and of a 
reddish color. The surface of the organ is smooth and without _ 
marks of lacerated adherence; it is perfectly free in the verte- 
bral canal.—( Revue Veter., Feb., 1904.) 
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A CASE OF CHOREA IN THE Horse [Ch. Brsanti and DL, 
Castellant|.—This is probably the first case of chorea on ree- 
ord, besides those of the diaphragin, already known. A horse, 
five years old, of German breed, becaine sick with a severe at- 
tack of typhoid fever, which presented all the symptoms of tlie 
classical acute form. The treatment consisted in subcutaneous 
injections of physiological solution, salt water rectal injections, 
mustard on the chest, quinine and caffeine; milk, eggs, and 
brandy as diet. Towards the eighth day there was an improve- 
ment, more marked towards the twelfth, although there was 
still staggering of the hind quarters. On the sixteenth day he 
took half an hour otitdoor walk, when all the functions were 
normal, the staggering still persisting. Three days later the 
hind legs were taken with peculiar actions, while the horse was 
in the stable. ‘‘ These consisted in a rhythmical and alternate 
involuntary contraction. Three or four seconds after one foot 
touches the ground, the other contracts slowly until almost 
complete flexion is reached ; then extension takes place in the 
same way until the foot touches the ground. Then up goes the 
other. It is rare for two contractions to occur successively in 
one leg.” When the animal is made to walk, at first he moves 
stiff, the action of the legs is somewhat similar to the jerk of 
one having imperfect cramp at the stifle, but after a while the 
action is better, and if there is some stiffness, there is no more 
of the involuntary automatic contractions observed when the 
animal is at rest. These, however, return a few seconds after 
the horse is back in his stall. The most minute exam- 
ination of the animal has been without result, even the ex- 
ploration of the foot. The diagnosis of chorea is evidently justi- 
fied. What is the origin? In all probability the attack of ty- 
phoid fever. It is also probable that a bilateral lumbar lesion 
of the spinal cord exists, judging from the even intensity of the 
manifestations on the right and left legs. The disease has now 
existed for three months, and, though somewhat attenuated, the 
symptoms have still all the characters of the beginning. No 
treatment has given any result. Iodide of potassium, pilo- 
carpine, strychnine, mustard frictions, blisters, douches, mass- 
age, electricity, gave negative results —(Rev. Gen. de Med. 
Vet., Feb. 15, 1904.) 

CONGENITAL ABSENCE OF A KIDNEY—CRYPTORCHIDY OF 
THE OPPOSITE SIDE IN A STEER [Badllet and Séres|.—li 
some genito-urinary anomalies are not rare, the frequency of 
others is difficult to establish. The present case is among those. 
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rs. Smutzer, Ulm, Prettner, Gorig, and Morat have recorded 


te cases which illustrate it in cattle and pigs. In man, one case ~ 
rse cut of 4000 is recorded by Henry Morris. ‘These anomalies are 
on overlooked during life, and their discovery is generally a sur- 
the prise at post-mortem. In this case a steer killed at the abattoir, 
ous in good fat condition ; it was found that the left kidney was en- 
ns tirely absent; there was no ureter on that side either. The 
nine right kidney was normal in coloration and consistency, weigh- 
vee ing its average weight, 700 grammes. Its ureter was slightly 
was dilated, the bladder normal. Atthe vesical trigone thereis but | 
he one opening of the ureter. There were two suprorenal capsules. 
ere The anomaly of the kidneys seems to have affected the psoas | 
the muscles. The rights are normal; the lefts thicker, more con- © 
vas vex, and they appear more developed, as if the absence of the 
ate kidney had allowed this growth. The right testicle had re- 
oot mained in the abdominal cavity, while the left was in the tes- | 
ost ticular envelope, atrophied. This last condition was not mani- 
he fested by any sign during life—(Rev. Gener. de Med. Vet., 
he Feb. 15, 1904.) 
in 
ge BELGIAN REVIEW. 
0 
he ‘ 
wes Prof, A. LiAuTaRb, M. D., V. M. 
a A Few REMARKS ON THE USE OF CAROB IN THE FOOD OF 
Horses| Prof. 7. Hendrickx |.—If opinions are about unanimous 
“— to admit the advantages of the addition of sugar to the daily ra- 
a tion of horses, they differ as to the modes of administration. Mo- 
y- lasses is generally used, but as it is rather difficult to handle in 
im nature, many compounds have been invented, which have had 
we their advocates and their critics. Of course, this mode of feed- 
oe ing has its disadvantages: Prof. Moussu claims among them 
“ urinary troubles, digestive disturbances, etc. And, again, those 
_ compounds can be easily adulterated and their real nutritive 
* value become very deficient. The author has suggested to one 
a of his clients to try carob, the fruit of the locust tree, St. John’s 
1 bread tree, which has the shape of a long bean, thick, pulpous, 
and containing about 45 percent. of sugar. These beans are 
= already used in feeding animals, and car be readily given in 
if place of a certain quantity of oats. The experiments were 
tried on several animals-—an old mare which did not work, two 


brewery horses which did a a service trotting, four horses 
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-doing light draught fast work, and two stallions of heavy 
-draught doing their work walking. After a day or two of hiesi- 
tation in partaking of the food, the animals got used to it, liked 
it, and did well under the régime. The old mare died from 
‘trouble not due to the feeding. As the black beans of the fruit 
may escape digestion on account of their hardness, it is better 
‘to crush them.—(Aznales de Belg., Nov., 1903.) 
SCORBUT—ULCERATIVE STOMATITIS—TYPHUS OF Doc 
|G. Hebrant|.—These three diseases have symptoms which are 
-common to all and may give rise to error in diagnosis. ‘The 
author describes the differential characters: Scordut, observed 
in man, is characterized specially by hemorrhages in the cu- 
taneous dermis, on the surface of mucous membranes, and even 
between the muscles. There are also ulcerations on the gums, 
‘the teeth become loose and drop out—notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of the essential symptom, the hzemorrhage, some veter- 
inarians have described scorbut as a canine disease. The author 
has never seen such in dogs, and doubts its presence, or at least 
accepts it as very rare. Ulcerative stomadzztts, on-the contrary, 
is very frequent. It is observed in pet animals, old and fed on 
sweet things. The tartar of their teeth is the starting cause. 
It inflames the gums, which become soft, friable ; a true ulcer- 
ation is formed; there is ptyalism and a very offensive odor from 
the mouth, yet the general condition is good, and as the trouble 
is essentially local it soon gives away to proper treatment. 
Typhus of the dog isa general infection, due to a pasteurella. 
There is severe fever from the start, excessive prostration, low 
circulation, vomiting, diarrhoea, etc. Ulcerations appear on 
the buccal mucous membrane, and the tongue may slough off. 
The general symptoms, the condition of the stomach, and of the 
intestine, the enzootic character and the high mortality allow us 
to differentiate it from simple ulcerative stomatitis.—(Axzales 
de Bruxelles, Nov., 1903.) 

FRACTURE OF THE CANNON IN A HORSE— RECOVERY 
[Mr. Van Passen|.—The severity of fractures of the lower 
bones of the legs has, generally speaking, been exaggerated, 
and, nevertheless, the prognosis of these injuries depends on 
many circumstances which it becomes the practitioner to con- 
sider before coming to a conclusion. ‘The specific characters of 
a fracture, its transversal or oblique direction, the integrity of 
the skin or its laceration, the more or less danger of infection, 
‘the age and the weight of the animal, etc., all those are ele- 
‘ments of great importance to take into consideration. The fol- 
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lowing case shows the necessity of carefully considering the 
case before arriving at a fatal prognosis. A five-year-old thor- 
oughbred mare shows lameness on the right hind leg, which is 
considered as of no importance. The next morning she is dead 
lame; the leg does not rest on the ground; the cannon is hot, 
painful, and crepitation is detected—there is a fracture about 
the upper and middle third of the bone, which is transversal. 
It is simple, and the ends of the bone correspond well to each 
other; the animal is young and healthy. A splint with band- 
age is applied ; the animal is placed in slings, but as she lays in 
them, they have to be taken off and she is allowed to lie down 
and get up at her will, which she does with comparative ease. 
About six weeks after the accident, as the animal has been 
gradually resting her leg more and more and putting weight 
upon it, the dressing is removed. The leg is emaciated, and 
the lameness is much marked. By degrees, the lameness im- 
proves, and a month after is all gone.—(Aznales de Bruxelles, 
Dec., 1903.) 

GENERALIZED TUBERCULOSIS IN A MARE Zelemaque 
Lunghit|.—On May 1, 1903, a mare of eleven years presents 
the following symptoms: Anorexia, general uneasiness, respira- 
tion agitated. Under expectant treatment she rallies some, yet 
is still uneasy. She micturates frequently and at intervals ex- 
pels blood with her urine. The temperature is slightly elevated. 
The vaginal mucous membrane is red and inflamed. Examina- 
tion of the urine reveals nothing. The temperature keeps on 
up and down ; it varies between 1.5° C.to 2° C. Appetite is 
irregular. After a couple of weeks there is dyspnoea. Auscul- 
tation reveals increased respiratory murmur. There is nocough 
nor discharge. By antipyretic and antiseptic treatment, associ- 
ated with iodide of potassium, there seems to be improvement. 
But soon the irregularities of the temperature return. The gen- 
eral condition is bad the animal loses flesh. Towards the 
third month, the hind legs begin to swell ; there is albuminuria, 
the whole muscular structure beconies atrophied, the respiration 
is labored, the appetite is gone; the animal dies without a strug- 
gle. At the post-mortem the whole organism contains tubercu- 
lous lesions. The lungs, specially the right, are filled with masses 
of various sizes. The bronchial glands are tuberculous. The 
pleural cavity shows tubercles spread here and there. The 
liver has tubercles, disseminated and gathered so as to form 
large caseous masses; the peritoneum has grape-like peduncu- 
lated or infiltrated masses; the kidneys, specially the left, pre- 
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sent also tuberculous lesions, which are also observed in the 
hypertrophied ovaries.—(Anunales de Bruxelles, Jan., 1904.) 
LAMENESS OF THE RIGHT HIND LEG—No Dz1acnosis 
AND RECOVERY WITH INJECTION OF COCAINE AND MORPHINE 
_ [Zelemaque Lunghit|.—This animal has been lame for several 
months, the trouble being intermittent and more marked at 
times than at others. Notwithstanding several attempts at 
_ treatment, the animal kept on going lame, when the author was 


requested to see him. After careful inquiry into the history 


-and minute examination, to assist in making the diagnosis, an 

injection was made of a solution of cocaine and morphine. Ten 

yee later, of course, all lameness had subsided. ‘Navicular 
disease was suspected and neurotomy was recommended, which 

it was agreed was to be performed the next day. But at that 
time there was a swelling at the place where the injection had 
been made the day before, and it was thought better to wait. 
After a few days, on reéxamining the horse, it was found that 
all lameness had subsided, the swelling was gradually passing 
away and subsided entirely. As to the lameness, it was also all 
gone, and after nine months has never returned. What was the 
cause ?—(Anmnales de Bruxelles, Feb., 1904.) 


WILD ANIMAL Hysrips.—A dispatch to the New York 
Flerald from Paris, dated May 14, says: “A recent event in the 
animal kingdom, the first of its kind so far as France is con- 
cerned, has been attracting scientific as well as popular interest 
at Bostock’s Hippodrome lately. This was the birth of two 
baby hybrids, the proud father being a magnificent lion and the 
mother a large Indian tigress. Strange to say, the she cub takes 
after the father as far as coloring is concerned, while the little 
brother favors the mother.” 

BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS.—Ravenel (in the Medical News) 
reaches the following conclusions: ‘‘ At the present time the 
weight of the available evidence is in favor of the view that the 
chief source of infection in children, as well as in adults, is the 
human tubercle bacillus, and that the portal of entry is the res- 
piratory tract. It has, however, been proven conclusively that 
the bovine tubercle bacillus is responsible for a certain propor- 
tion of the death from tuberculosis in children, and there is 
strong evidence at hand to show that the number of children in- 
fected from bovine sources is quite large. Whether the number 
be large or small, it is none the less our duty to guard against 
the use of milk from tuberculous cattle for food.” 
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THE TREATMENT” OF GLANDERS. 


By OLoF SCHWARZKOPF, V. M. D., Fort Assinaboine, Montana. 
(Continued from page 167.) 


After-Results.—Very properly the first inquiry will now be: 
How long did these horses remain apparently healthy, and how 
many of them, if any, developed glanders later on? After the 
fourth mallein injection on June 24, 1901, I remained with these 
horses almost constantly until July 1, 1902, when I proceeded 
to the United States. During this one year there did not occur 
any new cases of glanders among these horses, although they 
performed regular duty by which some of them were repeatedly 
exposed to new infection by marching through infected places 
or stopping there. But among the horses of two other troops, 
stationed at Vigan, P.I., which had not been subjected to the mal- 
lein test, occurred three sporadic cases in one troop and one case 
in another troop during this year. Whether this record justi- 
fies the conclusion that the horses of the infected troop were 
rendered immune against glanders by the repeated injections of 
mallein, Iam rather slow to confirm, but the evidence before 
me as a whole pointed strongly towards such aconclusion. On 
the departure of our regiment from the Philippines, our horses 
were turned over to the 11th Cavalry, and so far I have not 
been able to get any other information than the general state- 
ment that no serious outbreaks of glanders occurred among these 
horses thereafter. 

Hygienic Treatment Needed.—The second question to be an- 
swered will most likely be: what other treatment has been ap- 
plied with these repeated mallein injections to induce these re- 
sults? As of yore, we have still the ‘ medicine-man ” within 
our ranks, and some half-educated youngsters of the “new 
school’? advised me at the time to ‘“‘ tone up” these horses as 
they had no faith in the mallein alone, while some anxious of- 
ficers thought that an ‘“ English ball”? might be good from the 
faint idea that aloes might expel the surviving glanders bacilli 
through the rectum. I met these intruders by requesting the 
colonel to issue an order forbidding “ officers, enlisted men and 
civilian employers ” to enter the veterinary quarantine station, 
and with my faithful farrier and three Filipino prisoners who 
took care of the horses, I was finally unhampered in the obser- 
vations of the effects of this test. No drop of medicine of any 
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kind was used, because I wanted to determine what mua//ein 
would do, and not obscure the results by other medication. 

However, circumstances helped me materially to apply most 
valuable hygienic treatiient. ‘Run-down” in spirit and con- 
dition as most of these horses were, the perfect rest and seclu- 
sion of the quarantine, together with the final arrival of Amer- 
ican oats and baled hay, worked almost wonders. ‘To see thiese 
horses, that for more than one year had been subsisted on rice 
and grass, masticate our oats and hay was not only a pleasure, 
but its effect in regeneration of vigor was almost immediate, and 
soon I had to make more ‘“hind-leg” room for them, as they 
commenced to kick eachother. Treatment this was, but it was 
a physiological treatment, so to speak. ‘That care, rest, and 
good food should go with repeated mallein injection in weaken- 
ed horses is only a dictum of common sense, if the value of the 
infected horses warrants such enhanced expense. In the Army 
this question need not be considered, because our horses have 
an estimated value to the Government and in wartime a well- 
trained Cavalry or Artillery horse is well nigh priceless. 

Some Pertinent Notes.—An analysis of these repeated injec- 
tions of mallein brings out some points that merit particular 
mention. It goes without much saying that such injections, 
their proper recording, and the careful observation of the indi- 
vidual effects, entail labor. It may be blunt to say that it also 
implies exercise of superior judgment, and the proper interpre- 
tation of the details of the effects of the mallein certainly calls 
for a comprehensive knowledge of the pathology and bacteriol- 
ogy of glanders and the manufacture of mallein. None of us 
know it all, but I have seen such inexcusable blunders perpe- 
trated by incompetent veterinarians, that I would not entrust 
such intricate work to a man whose only knowledge of mallein 
is that “it is a glycerine extract of the glanders bacillus.” 
When will our second grade “alma maters’” cease to preach 
such false doctrines ! 

The testing of such large numbers of horses cannot be done 
in one day, and they have to be divided into convenient num- 
bers of ten to twenty or thereabouts, according to the contents 
of the vials and the assistance on hand for taking and supervis- 
ing the temperatures. The first test on the 108 horses con- 
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sumed six days labor. During the progress of the test and the 
summing up of the records many minor problems arise that have 
to be met by the individual veterinarian. It is not a mere read- 
ing of dead figures of the mallein charts that determines the *e- 
% ill 
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sults or answers the question whether a particular horse should 
be ‘ooked upon as still infected or not. His behavior as a 
whole, and the various manifestations of a normal or disturbed 
life in their endless detail all contain valuable signs that must 
be weighed in the scale of mind to find the proper balance. 

Attention should also be invited to the fact that these injec- 
tions could not be undertaken at the regular intervals of one 
month, as suggested by Nocard, but they were made as irregular 
as four to seven weeks tg two months, and yet the entire result 
was favorable. 

It is further important to note that six horses developed 
aciite glanders or farcy within 3-9 days after the first mallein- 
test and three horses in about the same time after the second 
test, but none after the third and fourth injections. 

Finally it should be reported that a number of horses react- 
ing to the mallein tests had those peculiar hard, nodulous swell- 
ings of the submaxillary gland which with other symptoms 
have been considered as suspicious by all veterinary authors for 
two thousand years and more. These characteristic enlarge- 
ments are not always present in reacting horses. If present, 
after repeated mallein injections, they become smaller and 
smaller, very gradually and very slowly, but quite perceptibly, 
if examined at intervals of a month or so. I examined a num- 
ber of these horses just prior to my departure to note what had 
become of these enlargements and found that most of them had 
dwindled away to little knots of insignificant size, while in a few 
horses they were still easily detectable by a casual examination. 

In the record of this mallein test it should be admitted that 
all the conclusions reached were solely based on clinical evi- 
dence, because no opportunity offered itself for any post-mortem 
examinations on those horses that had ultimately ceased to 
react to the mallein. To those bronght up to think that there 
is no evidence but post-mortem evidence, the paramount ques- 
tion whether these repeated mallein injections actually pro- 
duced a recovery from initial glanders, remains unanswered. 
Trained up to this idea myself in youth, I have yet made in the 
course of years some post-mortem examinations involving simi- 
lar issues where the evidence obtainable was anything but clear 
and ultimate. I am:thus inclined to believe that post-mortem 
evidence would show little, if anything more than cicatrices of 
healed glanders—ulcers, such as we all have clinically observed 
in the septum nasi in chronic cases of glanders. Of course, it _ 
is desirable that those of ts who may have an opportunity to 
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_ make such post-mortem examinations by experimenting with many ¢ 
the repeated mallein injections on worthless horses, should help may b 
us to settle this point. But I ain personally convinced from the bor:0us 
close and constant clinical observations of this larger number of Veterm 
horses subjected to the repeated injections, that we can achieve most 11 
as good a recovery from a slighter affection of glanders as we _ Un 
-aecept the conception of recovery in many other diseases; \ clone 
while those cases that are beyond recovery—a limit that we 2c 
have no means to determine exactly at present, as in other dis. of som 
-eases—clearly present themselves by the same means as incur- they S| 
able by their rapid development into a fatal issue. sioned 
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For a year past the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW has in the | 
een giving considerable attention to the subject of the position have b 


[ From ‘* Our Animal Friends,’ Official Organ of the American Society for the Pre» 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. | 


and claims of the Veterinary Department of the United States within 


Army. It requires no professional military education to enable steadily 
a person of ordinary intelligence to see the vast importance of Tespon¢ 
the Veterinary Department in any military establishment. To Perior ¢ 
say nothing of artillery, no one will deny the immense import- COUTSE | 
ance of the cavalry service even in these days when the use of schools 
repeating rifles and other arms of precision has made cavalry no edged | 
longer available for such charges, let us say, as those of Water- see a § 
loo; and yet the efficiency of cavalry must depend quite as himself 
much on the skill and assiduity of veterinarians as on the same he forfe 
qualities on the part of those who are charged with the medical ' St 
care of the men. Again, the trying experiences of the British narlans 
troops in the South African War showed that the fate of armies, no ranl 
and therefore of nations, nay depend upon their means of trans- ferred 1 
portation, and, in South Africa, that meant the horses of the other w 
combatants. The Boer War night almost be said to have been officers, 
a war of horses; for, while the Boers were practically all orders | 
mounted on their ponies, the British troops were dependent blunder 
upon horses for the transportation of supplies, without which no been im 
forward movement was possible. It is a well-known fact that lowed | 
the disabling of horses by the hard service of the campaign was from e3 
one of the chief difficulties with which the British commanders all arm: 
had to contend, and a like cause of trouble might easily arise in and ou 
the conduct of any war. But while horses are easily disa led, _ Veterina 
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sony of their disabilities, if taken in time and skilfully treated, 


hie may be overcome with comparative ease. Surely, then, no la- 
a the borous proof is needed to satisfy any reasonable man that the 
es al Veterinary Department of a military establishment is one of its 
lieve most important parts. 
si sie Unfortunately, however, it has seldom been so considered. 
dala Veterinarians, as they are now called, were once called farriers, 
ges. an’ were regarded simply as blacksmiths of superior skill, and 
» die. of some experience in the handling of horses, sick or well. That 
acta they should be regarded or treated as the equals of commis- 
sioned officers did not occur to any one, and least of all to the 
a medical officers of the army. Yet medical men might have 
| been expected to remember that it is only a few generations 
since the surgeon was a darber, and that his rise out of that 
dicks lowly office was by no means so rapid as it might have been. 
Down to quite recent times the appointment of veterinarians in 
- the army was made with exemplary negligence, and even with- 
> has in the past few years men of little education and less character 
ition have been appointed to that part of the public service. Yet 
tates within the past few years veterinary surgery has been rising 
rable steadily in public estimation, and veterinarians have risen cor- 
ce of respondingly in social standing. The change 1 is due to the su- 
To perior education of the men who engage in it, and the superior 
port- course of preparation which can now be obtained in veterinary 
se of schools and colleges under the instruction of men of acknowl- _ 
'y no edged learning and ability. It is now no remarkable thing to © 
ater- see a graduate in medicine, a fully qualified M. D., devoting 
e as himself exclusively to veterinary surgery, and when he does so, 
same he forfeits nothing in the way of social position. 
lical * In the army service are some of the best qualified veteri- 
itish narians in this or any other country ; but in the army they have 
nies, no rank as commissioned officers, unless indeed it may be in- 
rans: ferred from their admitted right to wear side-arms. In every 
the other way they are inferior and subordinate to the commissioned 
been officers, and the oldest veterinarian in the army must obey the 
- all orders of the youngest fledgling from West Point. Curious 
dent blunders are naturally made from this cause. Even farcy has > 
h no been mistaken for glanders, and glandered horses have been al- 
that lowed by ignorant officers to infect others in spite of protests 
was from experienced veterinarians. At the same time, however, 
ders all army veterinarians are not so well qualified as they might be 
e in and ought to be. Notwithstanding the great improvement of : 
led, veterinary schools, the mz/ztary branches of veterinary science 
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are nowhere taught in this country, and as Dr. Schwarzkopf 
writes in the VETERINARY REVIEW, it is indispensable that 
an army veterinarian should know “ how to treat quickly and 
successfully a case of colic on the march, when the horse, with 
heavy pack and arms, is rolling with pain in mud or on the 
rocky mountain side ; how to sew up a dirty wound on the legs 
or other flexible part of the body, plaster it up and make the 
stitches hold out for a continued onward march ; how to assist 
a severely lame horse to walk practically on three legs in the 
ruthless pursuit of an enemy where there is no safe place to 
leave him behind; how to remain calin at a profusely bleeding 
bullet wound in the midst of the confusion of an engagement; 
how to prepare a horse’s foot on a rough inountain road when 
he has lost his shoe and there are no shoes on hand; how to 
make horse-shoes and nails of scrap iron, and make them stick, 
as was done in the Philippine campaign with a small portable 
forge brought on shore from a United States gunboat; how to 
control glanders and other contagious diseases in war, with con- 
stant movements of troops, where the conventional rules of vet- 
erinary sanitary science, so beautifully laid down in our text- 
books, appear as an irony of fate and a ridicule to science.” All 
this and much more exceptional knowledge ought to be pos- 
sessed by every man who enters the veterinary service of the 
United States; and we are happy to say that an army school 
for farriers and horse-shoers at Fort Riley, Kansas, has just sent 
out aud distributed among the cavalry and artillery of the 
army its first class of graduates, numbering about seventy-five 
men. ‘That is good; but it is only a beginning. 

Our sympathies are entirely with the competent veterinarians 
of the United States Army; with the incompetent we have no 
sympathy whatever ; and therefore we are clearly of the opinion 
that, while reform is necessary, it must be begun from the foun- 
dation. Noman isentitled tothe rank, pay and privileges of an 
officer of the army unless he is a thoroughly qualified practition- 
er of the veterinary profession, and fairly entitled by education 
and behavior to the standing of a gentleman. To every man 
now in the veterinary service of the army, and having a record 
of five years’ service, we would give the rank and pay of au of- 
ficer, with the right of retirement at a fixed age which is en- 
joyed by other officers. And then we would admit no other men 
to the veterinary service until they should have passed a searcli- 
ing examination as to their character and qualifications, both per- 


sonal and professional. 
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Into the details of this subject we do not presume to enter ; 
but we favor the improvement of the veterinary service of the 
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overestimated, even from the military point of view. Weadvo- 
cate the advancement of army veterinariaus in rank, pay and 
privileges as the surest way to secure the services of competent 
and worthy men; and this we desire, not only in the interest of 
the army and of the country, but on account of the enormous 
amount of animal suffering which the employment of skilful 
veterinarians would prevent or alleviate. “m 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF PASSING THE ARMY EXAMINATION. 

1003 CORONA STREET, DENVER, COLO., May 22, 1904. 
Editors American Veterinary Review : 

DEAR SIRS:—I am writing to ask you to publish this item 
as news. I took the examination for veterinarian to the U. S. 
Army in March. After spending a lot of money and trouble, 
the examination was held at Fort Logan, Colo., and consisted 
of a physical and mental examination, then horsemanship. 
This began on March Io, at nine A. M., consuming six hours a 
day and for two days seven anda half hours. ‘This lasted for 
eight days, or until March 17, when it ended. The Army and 
Navy Register states that 18 men were eligible to take the ex- 
amination throughout the United States, and that only seven 
finally took it; but that not one single man passed the whole 
examination. ‘There were and are now six vacancies. 

I only mention this for the benefit of my friends and those 
who are thinking of taking it, so that they can draw their own 
conciusions from this, which may save them considerable money 
and work when one sees the small chances of passing. 

The item of announcement of which I speak was the Army 
and Navy Register of (I think) May 14th. I have the clipping 
and could send it, but Iwanttokeepit. . . . . Iam, yours 
fraternally, WILLIAM W. YARD, D. V. S. 


* 
* * 
FATE OF THE PETITION TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 
The following note explains the position at present of the 


petition of the Army Veterinarians: 
ForT MYER, VA., May 20, I904. 


Editors American Veterinary Review 
DEAR Sirs :—I have the honor to inform you that the peti- 
tion of the Army Veterinarians was placed on suspended file 
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army, the value of which, in our judginent, cannot easily be > 
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(No. 516950), Adjutant General’s office, and no action ins, 
Very respectfully, 


W. R. GRUTZMAN, 
Veterinarian 15th 


* 
ARMY VETERINARY NOTES. 


Dr. J. R. Jefferves, 7th U. S. Cavalry, will enjoy a leave for 
two months beginning July 1, 1904. 

The rith U. S. Cavalry having returned from foreign sery- 
ice in the Philippine Islands, Dr. Alexander McDonald has 
taken station at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, and Dr. J. H. Gould at sine 
Fort Riley, Kansas. retical 

Dr. W. R. Grutzman, Fort Myer, Va., is mess-officer of the demand 
bachelors’ mess, and besides had the honor conferred upon him been su 
to be elected Secretary and ‘Treasurer of the Officers’ Club. 
Anyone in the Army knows that these little honorary positions 
entail a good deal of work, so that he is a busy man outside of 
his professional duties. elemen 
practice 


“THE REVIEW keeps getting better all the time, and I the 
would miss it very much should it fail to arrive.” —( Charles H. 
Canfield, D. V. M., Indianapolis, Ind.) of inqu 

THE ANTIVIVISECTIONISTS were again defeated in the Mas- Blo 
sachusetts Legislature on May 4, their bill being rejected by a tured a 
vote of 35 to go. were p' 

LICENSE TO PRACTICE IN NEW JERSEY.—The New Jersey compal 
State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners will meet at the months 
State House in Trenton, June 28th and 2oth, to examine can- and as 
didates for license to practice veterinary medicine, surgery ures. 
and dentistry in the State of New Jersey. Applications may system 
now be made to President William Herbert Lowe, at the office tried fc 
of the Board, Paterson. ‘The examination fee is $10, which it coul 
must in all cases accompany the application. was di 

CHAMPIONSHIP PRIZES AT LOUISVILLE TO BE WORTH who di 
$1,000 EKacH.—Ei i i i , ach are the bl 
to be awarded at the Louisville Horse Show in October. There covery 
will be two championships for saddle horses of the English, or blood ' 
walk-trot-canter type; two for gaited saddle horses of the Ameti- jured t 
can type; two for heavy harness horses and two for light hat- 
ness horses, For — -nine show ney competitions Louisville 
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‘THE “BLOMO” PATENTED HORSE FEED. 


For several months there has appeared in the advertising de- fA 
pa'tment of the REVIEW a full-page announcement of the Blomo ci 
Menufacturing Company of New York, calling attention to the © 
az imal food bearing the above name. Although the composition 
of this food is pretty clearly indicated in their advertisement, the 
publishers of this journal have received so many letters from vet- 
erinarians throughout thecountry making detailed inquiries con- 
cerning it, that we have gone to some pains to place them in 
possession, not only of the composition of the product, a theo- 
retical and scientific argument as to its fulfilment of systemic 
demands, but also the processes of its manufacture, which have 
been supplied, in answer to our application to the Blomo Com- 
pany, by Mr. Andrew Cullen, their supervising chemist. ‘Theo- 
retically nothing seems lacking in the essentials of all those 
elements which go to make up an ideal balanced ration, while 
practically its popularity as a stock food in the large stables of 
the Eastern cities seems to leave no doubt but that the state- 
ments of Mr. Cullen are well justified. This reply to our letter 
of inquiry is in substance as follows: 

Blomo is the blood-molasses feed that has been manufac- 
tured abroad for years. Three years ago American patent rights 
were purchased and a company organized in New York, which 
company has now been manufacturing the food for about eight 
months. It is composed of fresh blood, molasses, hay and oats, 
and asmall percentage of barley, and has many favorable feat- 
ures. Animal albumen is by far more easily absorbed by the 
system than vegetable albumen ; so that eminent scientists have 
tried for years to find a way in which to preserve blood so that 
it could be used for food purposes. The solution of the problem 
was due to two Danish chemists, Clausen and Frederickson, 
who discovered that wheu they mixed molasses with fresh blood, 
the blood would remain sweet indefinitely. Before this dis- 
covery the only commercial method in vogue was to dry the 
blood with the aid of excessive heat; that method not only in- 
jured the delicate tissue of the blood, but it reduced its digestibili- 
ly very materially, and in addition it was found that as soon as 
the dried blood was exposed to the air it absorbed germs rapid- 
ly, which resulted in the generation of poisonous life in the 
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dried bleod. After the water has been expelled from the b ood 
by the Blomo Company’s patent method, ¢here remazns a -olid 
that ts over 99 per cent. pure protein, all of whith ts digestisle, 
Molasses has been discussed freely by the veterinary profession, 
It is now a well-known fact that z¢s hydrates of carbon are ivial- 
ly digestible. While there is considerable nutriment in the 
cereals in Blomo Feed, the manufacturers look upon them prin- 
cipally in the light of an absorbent from which they secure a 
supply of fat, and in addition a means which will permit of 
their drying the blood and molasses without injuring the deli- 
cate tissues. The cereals also supply the important substance 
known as the feces. Inthe manufacture of Blomo Feed all the 
albumen in the blood is retained; in addition, a// the curative 
and tonic properties of both the blood and molasses are fully pre- 
served. When the blood and molasses are mixed with the oats, 
barley and hay, they penetrate the cereal substance rapidly, so 
that the tender tissue of the blood is protected by the cellulose 
walls of the cereals, and the materials are passed through the 
driers and dried without the slightest injury. The advantage of 
this feed is, that in addition to the animal receiving more digesti- 
ble nutriment than before, the nutriment is in such form that it is 
almost immediately annihilated and absorbed. The proteids of 
blood are conceded by all to contain nitrogen in its most easily 
digested form, and as the carbohydrates of molasses are already 
in the form of sugar, the animal economy is saved the expendi- 
ture necessary in order to extract the nutrients from within the 
cellulose walls of the cereal cells, as well as to transform the 
ordinary carbohydrates from starch into sugar, so that the animals 
are saved the production of considerable gas in the digestive 
tract. This renders the animal less liable to disease due to gas 
accumulations or explosions, it is also a help to those animals 
who have weak digestive organs. The blood in the feed keeps 
the intestines strong and healthy and the system takes up the 
proper amount of nutriment promptly. 

Blomo Feed is manufactured as follows: 

The blood and a certain portion of molasses are mixed to- 
gether, the hay is ground into a flour and then mixed with the 
oats and barley; after all the cereal substances have been nixed 
they are ground together; the blood, molasses and cereals are 
then all mixed thoroughly and conveyed to the driers, where 
they are dried down to below 2 per cent. moisture. To this 
product is added more molasses that has been boiled for some 
hours; the whole mass is now thoroughly mixed once agait, 
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ried and cooled off, and the product is ready for the market. 
THE AVERAGE ANALYSIS OF BLOMO FEED IS AS FOLLOWS: 
Digestible 
Votice that the co-efficients are 98 per cent. disestibie. 


Motor CARS MAKING NO INROADS ON COACHING.—That 
the season of 1904 should be the most successful in the history 
of ae in America is peculiarly gratifying to all votaries 
of the horse as showing that the present vogue of the motor 
car, like the passing fad for the bicycle a few years ago, is mak- 
ing no inroads on the ancient glories of four in hand driving as 
a fashionable recreation. A falling off in interest, or rather in 
the manifestation of interest, in coaching would not have been 
surprising to any one this year, in view of the serious losses to 
which many wealthy patrons of riding and driving have lately 
been subjected through the failure of great speculative enter- 
prises. Instead of the expected decline, however, every branch 
of the sport seems to have flourished as it never flourished before. 
In the first horse shows of the season the entries in the coach- 
ing classes were more numerous then in any past year. The 
number of private drags and breaks driven in Central Park this 
spring has been unprecedented. Instructors in four in hand 
driving report the busiest season in years. Fashionable carriage 
builders have constructed and sold more four horse coaches than 
ever before. Dealers in fine horses have disposed of more four 
in hand teams. The annual parade of the Coaching Club on 
May 7 established a new record for numbers, eighteen drags 
having been in line. On the same day there were thirty-seven 
coaches and breaks parked on the lawn at Morris Park; a 
greater array then was ever seen in this country, and one rarely 
equalled in Engiand, excepting on Derby Day. The parade of 
the Ladies’ Four-in-Hand Driving Club, with ten fair whips in 
picturesque beaver hats on the boxes of the coaches, was a never- 
to-be-forgotten feature of the season, and the club coach, driven 
daily for more than a month by the society women of the same 
organization, gave additional variety and interest to this great-° 
est of coaching seasons. Public coaching in 1904 has kept pace 
with club and private four in hand driving, there being at the 
present time seven coaches on the roads about New York and 
passengers enough to keep them all well. booked.—(New York 
Herald, May 22.) 
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CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE. oJ 
The twentieth annual commencement was held in the Col- Whitma 
lege Auditorium on Tuesday evening, March 29, before an an. Mich. ; 1 
dience of more than three hundred, including ladies, friends of Chicago. 
the faculty, alumni and graduating class. Dean Baker presided Maiden, 
and the following members of the faculty were present : Profes. Thomps 
sors Joseph Hughes, E. L. Quitman, J. F. Ryan, L. A. Merillat, Ind. ; G 
G. M. Cushing, E. Merillat, J. D. Robertson, James Robertson, Sharon, | 
J. M. Wright, G. A. Lytle, ‘and C. A. White. Prof. Baker de. Yoder, V 
livered the introductory address, congratulating the class on Prof. 
their high attainments, etc. Prof. Hughes made the Secretary’s candidat 
report, stating in the course of his remarks that the session clos- E. Tho 
ing was without parallel in the history of the institution, medal, I 
whether viewed from the standpoint of numbers or from the R. M. E 
character of the work accomplished. gery, gO! 
The degree of Doctor of Comparative Medicine was then Mason ; 
conferred upon the following gentlemen: Harvey Alexander land; m 
Alcorn, Earlville, Ill.; James B. Audley, Delafield, Wis. ; Win- Chawk ; 
field E. Bates, Williamstown, Mass.; Alvin Franklin Baver, A. Wole 
Krumsville, Pa. ; Albert Beck, Auburn, Ia.; John Louis Beer, W. J. He 
Blue Island, Ill. ; C. Reese Behler, Independence, Ia. ; Charley Dr. 
F. Behrens, O’Fallon, Il]. ; Bailey Elisha Chaney, Clinton, La. ; Pattison 
John T. Chawk, Louisville, Ky. ; Arthur S. Clark, Hubbard- then giv: 
ston, Mass.; William I, Cohenour, Jr., Pana, Ill.; Fred Otis lent advi 
Conover, Petersburg, Ill. ; Samuel S. Deardorf, Lewiston, Neb. ; exercises 
Charles E. Dille, Villa Ridge, Ill. ; Oscar Allen Diller, Dysart, them the 
Ia.; Ray M. Edwards, Knoxville, Ia.; Wm. Prince Ferguson, in whom 
Grenada, Miss.; Fred J. Fisher, Petersburg, -Va.; Henry C. Post 
, Gardiner, Bozeman, Mont.; Geo. Archibald Handley, Water- narians 
ry loo, Ohio; Harvey T. Hahn, Stella, Neb.; Oscar A. Han- (Ontario 
sen, Denver, Colo.; Gawen Henry Harland, Duplainville, (Chicago 
Wis.; William John Hartman, Toronto, Canada; Harry J. (Harvar¢ 
Hoyman, Stanwood, Ia. ; : Joseph 1 M. Kaiser, Chicago, IIl.; (Chicago 
Wm. Webster Lichty, Spring Grove, Ill.; Lewis A. Lick- (Ontario 
ing, Farmer’s Retreat, Ind.; Elmer E. Lull, Ithaca, N. Y.; (Chicago 
John D. Lyle, Sparta, iL. ; Jas. Kinsley Mason, Campel lo, ada (Ont 
Mass.; Geo. W. Minshall, Viroqua, Wis. ; Charles Wm. Nin- Va. (Chi 
mann, ’ Milwaukee, Wis. ; Geo. W. Noble, Monroe, Wis. ; George cester, M 
Norris, New York, N. V.; Homer D. Pattison, Williamston, son, Mt. 
Mass. ; Oscar Sylvester Phelps, Beaver Dam, Wis. ; Thos. F. Turner, . 


Quinn, N. Adams, Mass. ; George Clavin Reese, Blakeslee, Ohio ; 
Edward Albert Rein, Chicago, Il]. ; Frank L. Roach, Maquoketa, 
Ja.; John G. Schoeck, St. Jacob, Il.; Fred Allen Shepherd, 
Fairmount, Ill.; Frank Lewis Skrable, Elberon, Iowa; Roy 


Col- Whitman Smith, Racine, Wis. ; Charles P. Soneral, Ludington, 
"i an- Mich. ; Martin Robert Steffen, Milwaukee, Wis. ; J. Fred Stoner, 

ds of Chicago, Ill. ; Errold Sutter, Reynoldsville, Pa.; Frank Sutton, 
sided Maiden, Ill.; James Rodney Taylor, Austin, Ill.; Lacey Earl 
ofese Thompson, Petersburg, Ill. ; Lawrence E. Thompson, Bellmore, 
illat, Ind.; G. Rolland Tomlinson, Chicago, Il].; Warren B. Wise, 
tson, Sharon, Pa.; Walter A. Wolcott, Appleton, Wis.; Carl Henry 
r de- Yoder, Woodland, 
S on ' Prof. Quitman then delivered the medals to the successful _ 
ary’s candidates as follows: Best general average, gold medal, Dr. L. | 
clos- E. Thompson; best examination in cattle pathology, gold : ; 
tion, medal, Dr. L. E. Thompson ; equine pathology, gold medal, Dr. 

the R. M. Edwards ; anatomy, gold medal, Dr. G. H. Harland; sur- 

gery, gold medal, Dr. F. O. Conover ; meat inspection, Dr. J. K. 

then Mason; lameness, shoeing, and physiology, Dr. G. H. Har- 
nder land; materia medica, Dr. J. F. Stoner; dentistry, Dr. J. T. 
Win- Chawk ; bacteriology, Dr. G. C. Reese; helminthology, Dr. W. 
ver, A. Wolcott ; chemistry, Dr. O. Hansen; canine pathology, Dr. 
eer, W. J. Hartman. 

ley Dr. G. H. Harland read the class prophecy, while Dr. H. D. 

La. ; Pattison delivered the. valedictory. ‘The doctorate address was 
ard- then given by Prof. E. Merillat, which was replete with excel- 
Otis lent advice and good reasoning. Prof. Baker then closed the 

eb. ; exercises by wishing the graduates Godspeed, and reminded 
sart, them that they always have in their alma mater a loving friend, 
son, in whom they may ever confide. 

¢ Post graduate diplomas were issued to the following veteri- _ 
iter: narians on February 17: Dr. C. F. W. Bauer, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tan- (Ontario Veterinary College); Dr. T. W. Chandler, Moline, Ill. 
ille, (Chicago Veterinary College); Dr. G. A. Clark, Franklin, N. H. 

y J. (Harvard University Vet. Dept.) ; Dr. G. H. Fay, Oakfield, Wis. 

Il. ; (Chicago Veterinary College); Dr. H. Fulstow, Norwalk, O. 
ick- (Ontario Veterinary College); Dr. C. F. Griiner, Chicago, II]. 
ei (Chicago Veterinary College); Dr. Arthur Hobbs, Calgary, Can- 
‘lo, ada (Ontario Veterinary College); Dr. G. W. Kinsey, Wheeling, 
Vin- Va. (Chicago Veterinary College); Dr. Charles H. Perry, Wor- 
rge cester, Mass. (Harvard University Vet. Dept.); Dr. A. Robert- 
‘on, son, Mt. Carmel, Il]. (Ontario Veterinary College); Dr. W. H. 
KB Turner, N. Amherst, O. (Ontario Veterinary College); Dr. E. J. 
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_ Walsh, Imlay City, Mich. (Gntario Veterinary College); Dr. ¢, 
G. Warner, Paducah, Ky. (Chicago Veterinary College); Dr, 
F, A. Wiltraut, Wilkesbarre, Pa. (Ontario Veterinary Collece), 

. The annual banquet given by the Trustees of the Chicago 
Veterinary College to the faculty and class was held at the Vic. 

-_toria Hotel, March 14. Over two hundred students and the en. 

tire faculty were present. Dr. A. H. Baker presided and Dr, 

- John Dill Robertson acted as toastmaster. At the conclusion of 

the repast, the following programme was rendered : Piano selec. 
tion, ‘t The Gondoliers,” Mr. H. H. Harz; “ The C. V. C.,” Dr. 

' Joseph Hughes; selection, Chicago Veterinary College Quar. 

 tette (Messrs. F. E. Brazie, R. F. Vermillya, R. C. Roueche, 

and G. R. Tomlinson); ‘ Evolution of Class ’o4,” F. L. 
Skrable, Senior ; vocal solo, ‘ Salts of the Sea for Me,” Mr. R. 
F. Vermillya; ‘‘ Bell Cows,” G. M. Predmore, Junior; piano 
selection, ‘Iris,’ Mr. F. V. Matthews; ‘‘ Freshman Class, 
1903-04,” R. F. Vermillya, freshman ; vocal solo, Mr. Chas. 

Crowe; ‘“‘The Veterinary Profession, Past,” Dr. James M. 

_ Wright; cornet solo, ‘‘ Love’s Old Sweet Song,” Mr. R. C. 
~Roueche; ‘The Veterinary Profession, Present,” Dr. James 

Robertson ; whistling solo, Dr. G. M. Cushing; ‘ The Veteri- 

_ nary Profession, Future,” Dr. E. L. Quitman ; harmonica selec- 

tion, Mr. H. C. Rogers; ‘‘ The Government Veterinarian,” Dr. 
G. W. Lytle ; class editorials, Messrs. Jerry Wolff and A. O. Lun- 
dell ; ‘‘ Modern Surgery,” Dr. L. A. Merillat. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IDR. STEWART REVIEWS DR. JOPLING’S INTELLIGENCE AND EDU: 
CATION REPORT TO THE MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION. 
KanaAs City, Mo., May 13, 1904. 
Editors American Veterinary Review: 

DEAR Si1RS:—The May number of the REVIEW, replete with 
good things for veterinarians to read, came to hand with usual 

punctuality, and has been read from cover tovcover. 
As some of the younger members of our profession who read 
the REvIEw (they all would if they knew its value to them) 
might get erroneous impressions concerning certain educational 
matters from reading the “‘ Report of Committee on Intelligence 
and Education” of the Michigan State Veterinary Medica! As- 
sociation, page 185, a few remarks on this report might not be 
amiss. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

‘he open-hearted and good-natured apology which intro- 
duces the report naturally forestalls sharp criticism, which the 
author anticipated might follow its publication. His pepper 
story indicates he thought to irritate some tender spots. Had 
the writer been fully informed I believe he would have omitted 
the disparaging remarks made about certain colleges, particular- 
ly the Iowa State College and Ohio State College, both of which 
receive generous State support and which maintain high stand- 
ard courses of instruction. 

The fact that the recent two-year colleges of the United 
States have all announced a requirement of three-terms attend- 
ance for graduation, should call for hearty approval and words 
of encouragement as relating to this phase of the educational 
problem. 

While the writer professes to be a follower of Nimrod, he evi- 
dently failed to bag much knowledge (mostly hearsay) during 
his hunt for something to report. In no other way can his in- 
ferences and deductions be accounted for. Zhe Chicago Veter- 
mary College Quarterly Bulletin and the Kansas City Veter- 
mary College Quarterly plainly announce that said publications 
are issued in the interests of the respective colleges, and have 
been sent to members of the veterinary profession as a courtesy. 
No proposal is contained in either of them requesting the reader 
tosend his good money for the support or profit of the bulletin. 
No claim of merit or to furnish the profession a veterinary mag- 
azine is contained in either of them, It is difficult to see any 
foundation for the statement in the report that “‘it is careless in 
its use of the truth”. 

Investigation will show that these bulletins are in harmony 
with medical ethics, and not an innovation among scientific edu- 
cational institutions. It is to be regretted that our esteemed 
friend, the Chairman of the Committee, did not find the con- 
tents of these publications edifying, nor the efforts of the several 
colleges to come up to the measure of his ideal, but in the light 
of an evident purpose to report something adversely, possibly 
with the expectation of stimulating a spirited discussion, there 
may be “‘method in his madness”. It is to be hoped that veter- 
inarians everywhere will investigate individually, as far as pos- 
sible, the truth or falseness of the uncanny influence of the re- 
port, and if anything is found amiss, that they will offer friendly 
criticism and suggestions looking ‘toward a correction of the 


same, Very truly yours, 
S. STEWART. 
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IOWA VETERINARY LAW. 


IOWA VETERINARY LAW. 


_ We are indebted to Dr. J. H. McNeil, of Ames, for a copy 
of the following two amendments, which were secured at the 
last session of the Legislature. It would appear that the vet. 
erinarians of Iowa are now pretty well protected, and illegal 
practitioners can be fully prosecuted. 

AN ACT TO AMEND SECTION TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-EIGHT-i (2538-i) OF THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
CoDE AND PROVIDE FOR REGISTERING WITHOUT EXAMI- 
NATION VETERINARIANS REGISTERED IN OTHER STATES 
OR IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa: 
Section I. That section twenty-five hundred and thirty- 


 eight-i (2538-1) of the supplement of the code be, and the same 


is hereby amended by adding thereto, the following : 
(a) A certificate of registration showing that an examina- 
tion has been made by the proper board of any state or foreign 


country, the holder thereof having been at the time of said ex- 


amination a graduate of a legally chartered and authorized vet- 
erinary college, or veterinary department of any university or 
agricultural college, recognized as in good standing by the Iowa 
state board of veterinary medical examiners. 

(b) A certificate of registration or license issued by proper 
board of any state or foreign country, may be accepted as evi- 
dence of qualification for registration in this state, provided that 


the holder thereof was at the time of such registration the legal 


possessor of a diploma issued by a legally chartered and author- 
ized veterinary college or veterinary department of any univer- 


sity or agricultural college in any state or foreign country, and 


that the date thereto was prior to the legal requirement of the 
examination in this state. The fee for such registration shall 
be fifty dollars. ($50.00) 

Section 2. If by the laws of any state or foreign country, 
or rulings or decisions of the appropriate officers of boards there- 


of any burden, obligation, requirement, disqualification or dis- 
ability is put upon veterinarians registered in any state or 
foreign country, or holding diplomas from any legally chartered 
and authorized veterinary college, or veterinary department of 


any university or agricultural college, recognized as in good 
standing by the Iowa state board of veterinary medical exam- 
iners, affecting the right of said veterinarians to be registered or 
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admitted to practice in said state or foreign country, then the 
same or like burdens, obligations, requirements, disqualifications 
or disability shall be put upon the registration in this state of 
veterinarians registered in said state or foreign country or hold- 
ing diplomas from any legally chartered and authorized veter- 
inary college, or veterinary department of any university or 
agricultural college recognized as in good standing by the Iowa 
state board of veterinary medical examiners. 


* 
* 


Be wt enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Icwa-: 
Section I. That the following be added to section twenty- 
five hundred thirty-eight-J (2538-J) of the supplement of the 
Code, “It shall be the duty of each person registered as a prac- 
titioner under this section, to pay to the secretary of the board 
au annual fee of one dollar, on or before June 1st of each year, 
as long as he shall continue in practice in the State of Iowa.” 


VETERINARY DIRECTOR-GENERAL RUTHERFORD, of Can- 
ada, reports a serious outbreak of malignant venereal disease 
(maladie-du-coit ?) among breeding horses near Lethbridges 
Alta. He has ordered a thorough inspection of all stallion, 
and prescribed treatment. Dr. Rutherford also announces that 
compulsory dipping of cattle to eradicate mange will be insti- 
tuted this fall. 

TETANUS CURED BY A NEW METHOD.—In Governeur Hos- 
pital, New York, two boys have been cured of tetanus by injec- 
tion of antitoxin serum at points where the peripheral nerves 
unite with those of the trunk—that is, in one case where the 
injury occurred in the foot, the injection was made in the 
groin, while the other boy, who had been shot in the hand, re- 
ceived his inoculation in the axillary region. When the injec- 
tions were made, hope of recovery had been abandoned. The 
boys were convalescent i in two weeks. 

THE JAPANESE have of late years been making noted strides 
in medical science. It was Kitasato, a Japanese bacteriologist, 
who discovered the bacillus of tetanus. Another fellow country- 
man, Shiga, recently found the bacillus of dysentery, and al- 
though the remedy has not yet been found, the discovery of the 
bacillus is usually the prelude to that of the means by which 
to combat it. Toa Japanese chemist, Takamine, also belongs 
the credit of having discovered adrenalin, possibly the most 
powerful chemical agent for the suppression of hemorrhage. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
| 5249 ADDISON ST., PHILADELPHIA, May 109, 1904, 
Editors American Veterinary Review : 

DEAR SIRS :—Very satisfactory progress is being made in 

_ arranging for the annual meeting of the American Veterinary 

Medical Association in St. Louis, August 16th to rgth, and 
there is every reason to suppose that the record of the Associa. 

Pm for making each successive meeting better than the preced- 

ing one will be maintained. The Committee of Local Arrange. 

ments is not at this writing ready to make any definite report. 
However, on account of the wealth of facilities offered to them, 
their only trouble will be to make a selection from the many 

-accomimodations at their disposal. 

The following is the literary programme as it has taken 

shape at this time: 

‘‘ Mallein,” Dr. H. F. Palmer, Detroit, Mich. 

“Changes Incident to Pregnancy as a Justifiable Cause for 
Condemnation of Parturient, or Far-Advanced Pregnant Ani- 
mals from a Meat Inspection Standpoint,” Dr. G. R. White, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Paper (subject not selected), Dr. R. R. Dinwiddie, Fayette- 


ville, Ark. 
| “The Treatment of Roup in Fowls,” Dr. A. R. Ward, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
‘“‘ Some Observations on the Comparative Virulence of Py-o- 
soma Bigeminum,” Dr. G. E. Nesom, Clemson College, S. C. 
Paper (subject not selected), Prof. Dr. Johne, Dresden, Ger- 


many. 
q * ‘Creeps, an Osteomalacial Disease of Cattle,” Dr. Joseph 


W. Parker, San Antonio, Texas. 

“Tmmunization of Cattle Against Tuberculosis,” Dr. Leon- 
ard Pearson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘“‘ When to Operate,” Dr. L. A. Merillat, Chicago, I. 

“The Cattle Mange Problem in the West,” Dr. Geo. H. 
Glover, Fort Collins, Colo. 

“Tropical Diseases of Horses Seen in the Philippines,” Dr. 
Chas. H. Jewell, Manila, P. I. 

“ Needed Reforms in Veterinary Education in the United 
States,” Dr. A. Liautard, Paris, France. 

“The Possible Eradication of Glanders by the Use of Mal- 
lein,” Dr. F. F. Brown, Kansas City, Mo. 
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‘“Quittors and Sidebones, and their Treatment,” Dr. C. C. 
Lyford, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Invitations have been sent through the office of the Secre- 
tary of State at Washington to the following governments to 
send veterinary delegates to our St. Louis meeting: Great 
Britain and Ireland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Russia, Austria, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and Japan. Secretary Hay gave the matter his 
personal attention and kindly offered some suggestions, which 
he thought would add to the effect of the invitations. With 
the strong endorsement of the State Department at Washington 
these invitations will doubtless receive serious consideration at 
the hands of the varions foreign governments to which they 
have been sent, and it is to be expected that there will be a good 
foreign representation at the meeting. 

The concessions made by the various transportation com- 
panies to the World’s Fair are much more liberal than those in 
force at the time of the World’s Fair in Chicago, and are such 
as to offer very strong inducement to everyone to visit St. Louis. 
These rates can be determined by consulting any railway ticket 
agent. A statement in regard to them will be made to the mem- 
bersindue time. JoHN J. REpp, Secretary. 


PASSAIC COUNTY VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting was held at 169 Paterson 
St., Paterson, N. J.. May 3, 1904, with President Dr. Wm. 
Herbert Lowe in the chair. The meeting was called to order 
at 8.30 Pp. M. and the following members answered to roll-call: 
Drs. R. O. Hasbrouck, W. H. Lowe, Jr., W. J. Fredericks, Wm. 
Herbert Lowe, John Degraw, Augustus Berdan and J. Payne 
Lowe. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary reported that he had received a letter from 
the Treasurer acknowledging the receipt from Dr. John R. 
Moller of five dollars, which was donated for the erection of 
the Nocard monument. 

The Treasurer was unavoidably absent. The Secretary 
tead a letter in regard to the matters of his office. 

President Dr. Wm. Herbert Lowe will invite all the mem- 
bers of the Association as his guests at the first meeting in Sep- 
tember to a banquet. 
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Dr. Augustus Berdan read a paper on a surgical operation 
for nasal discharge, caused by some foreign substances passing 
into the nasal cavity, caused by the removal of the second molar 
tooth. Upon operating it was found to contain an abscess and 
also diseased turbinated bones, which were removed and treated 
- antiseptically and made a recovery in about two weeks. ‘This 
' paper was discussed by all members present. 

Dr. J. Payne Lowe spoke about the passing of a tube through 
the nostril of a horse for the siphoning of the stomach in a horse 
suffering from acute indigestion, which had been demonstrated 
at a previous meeting, and this matter was thoroughly discussed 
by all-members present. 

Dr. Wm. Herbert Lowe, Chief State Veterinarian, had the 
troughs of the city of Paterson closed last August on account of 
glanders, and as the spread of the disease has been checked, and 
as there is no glanders in the city of Paterson at the present 
time, they will allow the watering troughs to be opened for pub- 
lic use again, and if any glanders develop they will be immedi- 
ately closed. 

It was moved and seconded that our next regular meeting 
be held at Dr. George W. Pope’s office at the U. S. Quarantine 
at Athenia, N. J. Dr. Pope was also chosen to be essayist at 
this meeting. 

As there was no other business to transact at this meeting 
it was regularly moved and seconded that we adjourn to our 
next regular meeting, June 7th, 1904. 
| WM. J. FREDERICKS, Secretary. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


MASSACHUSETTS VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The twentieth annual meeting and dinner of this Associa- 
tion was held at Young’s Hotel; Boston, Wednesday evening, 
April 27th. 

There were twenty-two members present, and Dr. Ryder, of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, as guest of the Association. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—E. C. Beckett, M. D. V. 


First Vice-President—Aug. S. Cleaves, D. V. S. Z 7 


Second Vice-President—Daniel Emerson, M. D. V 

Secretary-Treasurer—F. J. Babbitt, M. D. V. 

Executive Committee—Austin Peters, M. R. C. V.S., Benj. 
D. Pierce, D. V. S., Chas. Winslow, D. V. S., Alexander Burr, 
M. D. V., Chas. A. Boutelle, D. V. S. 
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After the business meeting, dinner was served at 7.30 o’clock, 
at the conclusion of which the President made some fitting re- 


nolar marks, ending by introducing Dr. L. H. Howard as toastmaster. 
and Dr. Howard responded, then calling upon Dr. Austin Peters 
ated as a representative of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, he 
This being Chief of the Cattle Bureau. 

Dr. Eliner W. Babson, Secretary of the Board of Registra- 
ugh tion of Veterinary Medicine, was next called upon and responded 
lorse by giving an interesting account of the work of the Board. 
rated Dr. Langdon Frothingham, as representative of the Harvard 
issed Medical School, made some very interesting remarks, which 

were much appreciated by all. 
| the Dr. Ryder, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, spoke for a 
nt of few moments regarding United States inspection here and 
and abroad. 
sent Next Dr. Geo. P. Penniman was called upon as a representa- 
pub- tive of the American Veterinary College Alumni, who responded 
1edi- in a fitting manner. 

Dr. Thos. E. Maloney responded as a graduate of the New 
ting York College of Veterinary Surgeons. ; 
tine There were interesting remarks by many others. | 
st at At a late hour the meeting adjourned, and it was unanimous 

that the year just closed had been a most interesting and instruc- 
ting tive one. F. J. BaBBiTtT, M. D. V., Secretary. 
our 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
JERSEY. 

The veterinarians of New Jersey and neighboring States 
iin, are anticipating a great meeting at Newark, on Thursday, July 
ing 14th. President William Herbert Lowe, Secretary Geo. W. 

' Pope and the local Committee of Arrangements, are busy in 
of making this semi-annual meeting a success in every way. 


Veterinarians of New York, Philadelphia and elsewhere, who 
can make it convenient to do so, are cordially invited to attend. 


ROBERTS BARTHOLOW, A. M., M. D., LL.D., the eminent 
physician, professor and author, of Philadelphia, died May ro. 
His text-book on materia medica and therapeutics is standard 
in the English speaking world, and a favorite reference work 
along veterinarians. He was born in Maryland in 1831 and 
from the of in 1852. 
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NEWS AND ITEMS. 
4 nae is said by the Worcester (Mass.) 7 clegram to be 


more prevalent in horses in that city than ever known before. 

Dr. A. S. ALEXANDER, V. S., who has been instructor in vet- 
erinary science at the Agricultural College, Madison, Wis., has 
now been inade a full professor at that institution. 

Dr. ADOLPH EiCHHORN, B. A. I., is inspecting cattle for 
scabies on the Union Pacific Railroad between Kansas City and 
the Colorado State line. 

Dr. LEONARD PEARSON, of Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
elected a director of the Pennsylvania Society for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis. Dr. M. P. Ravenel was chosen a vice- 
president at the same time. 

HIGH PRICES FOR ARMY HorsEs.—M. H. Tichenor & Co. 
have in hand an order to supply the United States Army with 
550 cavalry horses. The prices to be paid range from $175 to 
$250. W. M. Marshall, who represents Tichenor & Co. in the 
transaction, recently bought forty-two horses for the Military 
Academy at West Point, paying $250 around for the animals 
delivered. 

VETERINARY CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.—Dr. W. A. Knight, 
Houston, Texas, sends the REvIEw the following story: “A 
veterinarian was recently called to a case of parturient paresis. 
The Schmidt treatment was applied and the veterinarian re 
turned to his home leaving the request for a later report as to 
the condition of the cow. The owners became dissatisfied with 
the treatment and sent for a Christian Scientist, who responded 


at once, looked at the cow and walked away. Ina short time. 


the cow was up and apparently all right, and the owners gave 
the Christian Scientist credit for the cure. Texas to the front.” 

AT the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Indiana 
Veterinary College, held April 14, the following officers were 
elected : President, George A. Roberts, V. S.; Vice-President, 
Joseph W. Klotz, V. S.; Dean of Faculty, W. B. Craig, M. D., 
V. S.; Secretary and Treasurer, Ferd. A. Mueller, Ph.G., V. 5. 
Trustees—Ferd. A. Mueller, Ph.G., V. S. ; Samuel E. Crose, A. 
M., M. D.; Alfred S. Jaeger, B. A., M. D.; John E. Pritchard, 
M. D., V. S.; W. B. Craig, M. “ V. S.; George H. Roberts, 
Vis Joseph W. Klotz, V.S.; E. H. Pritchard, V. S.; Walter 
N. Sharp, M. D.; E.R. Keith, B. 5 
E. H. Katterheney, M. D. 
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“VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


In the accompanying table will be found the dates, places of meet- 
inv, and Secretaries’ names and addresses of all the Veterinary Medical 
Associations of the United States and Canada, so far as obtainable by 
the REVIEW. Secretaries are urgently requested to see that the organi- 


zations which they represent are properly included in the list. 


Name of Organization. 


Date of Next 
Meeting. 


Place of 
Meeting 


American V. M, Ass'n 


Vet, Med, Ass’n of N, J 
Connecticut V. M. Ass’n 
New York S. V. M. Soc’y.... 
Schuylkill Valley V. M, A,... 


Passaic Co. V. M. Ass’n 


Texas V, M. Ass’n 
Massachusetts Vet. Ass’n 
Maine Vet. Med. Ass’n 

Central Canada V, Ass’n 
Michigan State V, Ass’n... 
Alumni Ass’n N, Y.-A, V,C.. 
Illinois State V. M, Ass’n 
Wisconsin Soc, Vet, Grad 
Illinois V. M. and Surg, A.... 
Vet, Ass’n of Manitoba 

North Carolina V. M. Ass’n,.. 
Ontario Vet, Ass’n 

V. M. Ass’n New York Co.... 


Ohio State V. M. Ass’n 
Western Penn, V. M, Ass’n... 


Missouri Vet. Med, Ass’n 
Genesee Valley V. M. Ass’n... 
Iowa State V. M. Ass’n 
Minnesota State V. M. Ass’n.. 
Pennsylvania State V. M. A... 


Keystone V. M, Ass’n 


Colorado State V. M. Ass’n... 
Missouri Valley V. Ass’n 


Rhode Island V. M Ass’‘n.... 
North Dakota V. M. Ass’n.... 
California State V. M. Ass’n... 
Southern Auxiliary of Califor- 
nia State V. M. Ass’n.... 
South Dakota V. M. A 
Nebraska V, M. Ass’n 
Kansas State V. M. Ass’n 
Alumni Association A. V. Col.. 


Aug, 16-19, ’04. 


July 14, 1904. 
August 2, 
September, 1904 


April, 1905. 
December, 
Call of Pres't. 
August, 1904. 
July, 1904. 
July, 1904. 
December, 1904 
Ist Wednesday 
of each month. 
August, 1904. 


Ist Wednesday 
of each month, 


Aug. 15, 1904. 


2d Tuesday of 
each month. 

Ist Mon, in June 

June 13, 1904, 


June, 1904. 
2d Tues. Jan. 
Mch. Je.Sep, Dc 


January, 1905. 
April each yr. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Newark, 
Waterbury. 
Brooklyn, 
Pottsville, Pa, 


Athenia, N. J. 


Bar Harbor 
Ottawa. 


Chicago, 
Racine, 
Decatur, 
Winnipeg. 
Greensboro, 
Toronto. 
141 W. 54thSt 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Pittsburgh. 


St. Louis. 


Philadelphia. 


Denver. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Providence, 
Fargo. 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles, 


New York. 


J. J. Repp. 5249 Addison 
St:. Phila... Pa. 

G, W. Pope, Athenia, N. J. 

B. K. Dow, Willimantic. 

W. H. Kelly, Albany, N.Y. 

W. G. Huyett, Werners- 
ville, Pa. 

W. G. Fredericks, Dela. 
wanna, N, J. 

H. D. Paxson, Ft. Worth, 

F, J. Babbitt, Lynn, Mass. 

C, L. Blakely, Augusta, 

A, E. James, Ottawa. 

Judson Black, Richmond, 

W. Miller, NY. City. 

W. H. Welch, Lexington, III 

S Beattie, Madison, 

W. A. Swain, Mt, Pulaski, Ill 

F. Torrance, Winnipeg. 

T. B. Carroll, Wilmington, 

C. H. Sweetapple, Toronto, 

D. J. Mangan, N, Y. City. 


W. H. Gribble, Washing- 
ton C. H. 
F, Weitzell, Alegheny. 


Stanley Smith, Columbia, 

J. H. Taylor, Henrietta,N.Y. 

H,. C. Simpson, Denison, Ia. 

J. G. Annand, Minneapolis, 

C. J. Marshall, 2004 Pine 
St., Phila, 

C, J. Marshall, 2004 Pine 
St., Phila 

M. J. Woodliffe, Denver. 

B. F. Kaupp, 3712 Michigan 
Ave., Kansas City 

T.E, Robinson, Westerly, R I 

E, J. Davidson, Grand Forks 

P, H. Browning, San Jose. 


H.D. Fenimore, Los Angeles 
E, L. Moore. Brookings, 
A. T. Peters, Lincoln. 
Hugh S. Maxwell, Salina, 
F, R. Hanson, N. Y. City. 


Name and Address Secretary. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Subscription price, $3 per annum, invariably in advance; foreign countries, > .: 
students while attending college, $2; single copies, 25 cents. , 

Rejected manuscripts will not be returned unless postage ts forwarded. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to notify the Business Manager immediate! i:5¢ 
changing their address. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE HAS PROVEN EFFICACIOUS in the treatment of - 


goitre in dogs, as an external application, used in conjunction with 
arsenic iodide zxz/fernally. 

Several cases have yielded to the above treatment in Dr. Ellis’ prac- 
tice. 


SANMETTO Fast DISPLACING THE CRUDE DRUGS THAT HAVE Hitu- 
ERTO FLOODED THE MARKET. 


Iam glad to see so many of the profession adopting Sanmetto in 
their practice. The inferior quality of grain, the miserable hay, the 
climatic conditions of the past few months, have all combined to put 
the horses in our section in need of a tonic for the kidneys and bladder, 
and in my thirty years of practice I have never found so active and re- 
liable a remedy for that purpose as Sanmetto. Its pleasant smell and 
taste, its wide range of action, its easy mode of administration, all tend 
to make it a most desirable remedy, and its use is fast displacing the 
crude drugs that have hitherto flooded the market. I sincerely wish it 
a large sale. J. E. BENNETT, V. S., Burlington, Iowa. 


CREOGEN-MARTIN, manufactured by a veterinarian, for veterinari- 
ans, is fast gaining the reputation of being what it aims to be, ‘‘the 
veterinarian’s antiseptic.’’ (Page 10, ad. dept.) 


THE BUNTIN DruG ComMPANY’s list of ‘‘ soluble hypodermic tablets ”’ 
does not grow any shorter or any less interesting as time goes on; but 
continues to grow in popularity, due to their stability in quality, and 
convenience of application. 


THE veterinary profession owe the Abbott Alkaloidal Company a 
debt of gratitude for placing within their reach the active principles of 
the drugs daily indicated in canine practice for the mere purchasing, 
in a form which makes dispensing possible at any time, and anywhere, 
without scales or graduates, the quantity of the alkaloid or resin in 
each granule or tablet having been determined. In addition to the 
above facts, practice with the active principles is so exact, and so emi- 
nently satisfactory, that it makes many friends to the practitioner em- 
ploying that system. 


PRACTICE FOR SALE. 

For SaLr.—A lucrative practice in a city of 2,000 inhabitants, surrounded by a rich 
farming country, The practice extends over 264 square miles among well-to-do farm- 
ers ; and also including four coal mines, employing 15 to 50 mules each, An insurance 
and collection business is also conducted from the office, which will be sold with the 
practice ; also office furniture and fixtures. For particulars address, P. O. J., care of 
AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, 509 W. 152d St., New York. 


ASSISTANT WANTED. 


ASSISTANT WANTED —Apply or write to T. W, SPRANKLIN & SON, 1311-21 Har- 


ford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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